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1#    Highlights  and  Conclusions 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  economic  picture  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor 
Market  Area  at  the  present  time  is  the  effect  the  national  recession 
has  had  upon  it.    Beginning  in  November  197^,  the  national  recession 
caused  the  unemployment  rate  in  Pittsfield  to  rise  as  high  as  11. h 
percent  of  the  labor  force  late  in  the  spring  of  1975,  averaging 
10.5  percent  for  the  year  (compared  with  6.3  percent  for  the  197^ 
calendar  year).    The  area's  construction  industry  was  hardest  hit 
as  its  annual  average  payroll  total  fell  kh.3  percent  over  the  year. 
Paper  and  paper  products  and  rubber  and  plastics  employment  also  fell 
off  considerably,  with  ordnance  the  only  major  industry  in  the  area 
to  register  a  significant  payroll  increase.    At  present,  the  area's 
economy  is  stagnating,  with  gains  in  nonmanufacturing  employment  off- 
setting slowly  increasing  layoffs  in  electrical  machinery,  the  area's 
largest  industry. 

The  recession  halted  a  15.0  percent  increase  in  nonagri cultural  wage 
and  salary  employment  the  LMA  had  experienced  between  1970  and  197^. 
Payrolls  in  service  industries  and  in  rubber  and  plastics  had  almost 
doubled  oven  the  period  and  employment  rose  considerably  in  apparel, 
construction  and  nonelectrical  machinery.  The  nonmanufacturing  sector 
as  a  whole  grew  by  almost  30  percent  in  the  five  year  period  before 
losing  some  ground  during  the  recession. 

Teachers,  office  workers  and  those  in  construction  trades  were  most 
affected  by  the  economic  downturn,  as  many  well-educated  and  affluent 
individuals  joined  their  less  favored  neighbors  in  unemployment  lines. 
Those  with  needed  hard- to- acquire  job  skills  continued  to  be  in  demand 
by  area  employers,  but  in  small  numbers  only. 

Despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  Employment  Service  personnel,  traditional 
employment  service  activities  such  as  counselling,  testing  and  class- 
room training  have  had  little  impact  on  area  unemployment  totals,  since 
the  area's  manpower  placement  difficulties  were  not  caused  by  lack  of 
employee  education  and  training,  insufficient  child  care  facilities  for 
working  mothers,  obsolescent  work  skills  or  racial  discrimination. 
Instead,  the  cause  of  the  problem  was  a  basic  lack  of  demand  for  many 
categories  of  labor,  a  problem  which  can  only  be  cured  by  a  resumption 
of  demand  for  the  products  and  services  produced  by  the  local  economy. 
When  the  economic  recovery  does  take  place,  beginning  perhaps  later 
this  year,  placement  activities  will  once  again  be  successful    in  finding 
jobs,  not  only  for  those  already  listed  in  job  applicant  files,  but 
also  for  a  large  number  of  "discouraged  workers"  who  have  not  sought 
employment  in  recent  months  because  of  poor  job  prospects. 
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In  the  long-run,  area  residents  will  have  to  become  used  to  an  economy 
which  is  growing  much  more  slowly  than  in    recent  decades.  Tourist- 
related  industries  cannot  grow  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past  without 
marring  the  area's  natural  beauty  and  straining  its  capacity  for  pro- 
viding necessary  health  and  maintenance  services.    Construction  and 
other  nonmanufacturing  industries  will  be  constrained  by  the  lack  of 
population  growth  and  the  manufacturing  sector  will  be  hurt  by  the 
relatively  high  costs  of  doing  business  in  the  area  and  state.  But, 
although  population  and  labor  force  totals  will  remain  relatively 
stagnant,  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  can  be  expected  to  share 
in  economic  growth  throughout  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  area  re- 
sidents can  expect  to  see  continuously  rising  incomes  over  the 
whole  of  the  next  decade. 


2.    Definition  of  Area 

a.    Location  and  Geographical  Features 

Cities  and  Towns ;    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  comprises  two  cities  and 
twenty- two  towns,  all  in  Berkshire  County.    The  cities  are  Pittsfield 
and  North  Adams;  the  towns  are  Adams,  Becket,  Cheshire,  Clarksburg, 
Dalton,  Florida,  Hancock,  Hinsdale,  Lanesborough,  Lee,  Lenox,  New 
Ashford,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond,  Savoy,  Stockbridge,  Tyringham,  Washington, 
West  Stockbridge,  Williamstown  and  Windsor.    Prior  to  August  1975  the 
Pittsfield  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  consisted  of  the  city 
of  Pittsfield  and  the  towns  of  Dalton,  Lee,  Lenox  and  Lanesborough  only. 

Boundaries;    The  labor  area  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Vermont  on  the 
north  and  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  west;  in  Massachusetts  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  towns  of  Alford,  Great  Barrington,  Monterey 
and  Sandisfield  (all  in  Berkshire  County)  and  on  the  east  by  the 
towns  of  Blandford  and  Chester  (both  in  Hampden  County),  Middlefield, 
Worthington,  Cummington  and  Plainfield  (all  in  Hampshire  County)  and 
Hawley,  Charlemont,  Rove  and  Monroe  (all  in  Franklin  County). 

Land  Area;    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  covers  663  square  miles,  based 
on  geographical  boundaries  determined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Budget 
in  1973 

Other  Geographical  Features;  The  area's  most  prominent  feature  is  the  chain 
of  mountains  known  as  the  Berkshires.    Mount  Grey lock  (elevation  3,^91 
feet),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state,  is  located  in  the  Taconic  Range 
near  Adams;  the  Hoosac  Range  is  of  lower  altitude  and  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  area.    The  area  also  boasts  a  number  of  picturesque 
lakes  and  valleys  and  numerous  mountain  streams  and  rivers,  the  Housatonic 
being  the  largest. 
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2.    Definition  of  Area  (continued) 


Population 

Percent 

Municipality 

1975 

1970 

Change 

TOTAL 

136,825 

137,789 

-  0.7 

Adams 

11,270 

11,772 

-  4.3 

Becket 

1,153 

929 

+24.1 

Cheshire 

3,199 

3,006 

+  6.4 

Clarksburg 

1,958 

1,987 

-  1.4 

Dalton 

7,504 

7,505 

0.0 

Florida 

720 

672 

+  7.0 

Hancock 

697 

675 

+  3.3 

Hinsdale 

1,749 

1,588 

+10.1 

Lanesborough 

3,237 

2,972 

+  8.1 

Lee 

6,319 

6,426 

-  1.6 

Lenox 

5,718 

5,80k 

-  1.4 

New  Ashford 

160 

183 

-12.5 

North  Adams  * 

18,424 

19,195 

-  4.0 

Otis 

898 

820 

+  9.5 

Peru 

464 

256 

+81.2 

Pittsfield  * 

55,299 

57,020 

-  3.0 

Richmond 

1,689 

..1,1*61 

+15.0 

Savoy 

467 

322 

+45.0 

Stockbridge 

2,723 

2,37^ 

+14.6 

Tyringham 

2,228 

2,312 

-  3.6 

Washington 

328 

234 

+40.1 

West  Stockbridge 

1,355 

1,354 

0.0 

Williams town 

8,247 

8,454 

-  2.4 

Windsor 

569 

468 

+21.6 

*  Cities 


Sources:  U.S.  Census  (1970)  and  State  Census  (1975) 
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b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

At  the  end  of  February  1976  the  Pittsfield  LMA's  economy  continued 
to  be  hamstrung  by  the  worst  economic  slump  it  has  experienced 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930' s.    The  downturn  began  in 
November  197*4-  and  intensified  over  the  next  winter,  the  area's 
economy  remaining  in  a  state  of  stagnation  until  autumn  1975  when 
exceptionally  heavy  Christmas  sales  spurred  a  mild  seasonal  recovery. 
Unfortunately,  the  Pittsfield  area's  key  industry,  electrical  machinery, 
continued  to  be  beset  by  a  dearth  of  new  orders  and  is  being  forced  to 
lay  off  an  even  greater  number  of  workers  as  old  orders  for  its  products 
are  filled.    No  longer  moderated  by  seasonal  hirings  in  its  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  and  service  industries,  the  area's  January  1976  unemploy- 
ment rate  jumped  0.9  percentage  points. to  11.0  percent  of  the  LMA's 
labor  force. 


The  area's  labor  force  had  increased  by  15.2  percent,  to  66,100,  and 
its  total  employment  by  lk.0  percent,  to  6l,950,  between  1970  and  197^. 
While  total  unemployment  increased  fully  36.1  percent  over  this  period, 
most  of  the  increase  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  decade  and, 
in  fact,  unemployment  had  not  changed  at  all  between  1971  and  197^. 
Moreover,  between  197^  and  1975  total  employment  officially  fell  by 
only  900  (1.5  percent),  but  there  was  a  huge  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  part-time  compared  to  full-time  workers  over  the  year    while  most 
area  firms  also  cut  back  the  number  of  overtime  hours    their  employees 
were  allowed  to  work.    Thus  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  the  amount 
of  income  earned  by  the  average  local  resident  dropped  considerably. 
Meanwhile  total  unemployment  jumped  by  72.3  percent,  averaging  7,150 
for  the  1975  calendar  year.    The  basic  labor  market  statistics  of  the 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  for  the  last  six  years  are  summarized  in 
the  following  table; 

Annual  Average  Labor  Market  Statistics 
Pittsfield  LMA  1970-1975 

1975        197**        1973        1972        1971  1970 
Resident  Labor  Force  68,200     66,100     63,350     60,i+00     55,350  57,^00 

Unemployment  7,150       ^,150       1+,100       k,100       U,150  3,050 

Percent  of  Labor  Force        10.5  6.3  6.5  6.8  7.5  5.3 

Employment  61,050     6l,950     59,250     56,300     51,200  5^,350 


Area  unemployment  totals  for  1975  have  been  swollen  by  generally- 
depressed  business  conditions  in  contract  construction  which  has 
been  plagued  by  high  interest  rates  and  a  scarcity  of  investment 
capital  in  the  private  sector.    More  recently,  layoffs  in  trade  and 
services  caused  by  the  ending  of  the  Christmas  sales  season  and  mild 
early  1976  weather,  which  hurt  ski  lift  and  ski  resort  operators  as 
well  as  such  ancillary  industries  as  motels  and  restaurants,  have 
added  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  nonmanufacturing  workers. 
On  the  other  hand,  soft-goods  employment  has  rebounded  well  from 
recession- induced  cutbacks  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1975 j 
led  by  strong  recoveries  in  the  area's  paper,  apparel  and  textile 
industries. 

The  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area's  employment  picture  will  remain 
bleak  for  the  near  future,  although  a  few  bright  spots  are  evident. 
Further  cutbacks  totalling  several  hundred  workers  can  be  expected 
in  area  hard-goods  industries,  although  General  Electric,  the  area's 
largest  employer,  has  announced  that  a  stepped-up  sales  effort  in 
recent  months  has  borne  fruit,  resulting  in  several  million  dollars 
of  firm  orders  for  1976  or  1977  delivery  of  power  transformers  to 
electric  power  companies    in  other  parts  of  the  country  (it  is  too 
early  to  tell  whether  this  is  the  start  of  a  general  trend  in  the  hard- 
goods  subsector).    However,  even  after  it  is  no  longer  confronted  by 
capital  financing  difficulties,  the  construction  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  be  inhibited  by  high  property  taxes  and  the  high  costs  of 
land,  labor  and  raw  materials  it  requires.    In  addition,  little 
further  impetus  can  be  provided  by  the  area's  soft-goods  manufactu- 
ring subsector,  which  has  been  in  secular  decline  throughout  the 
state  since  19^7  due  to  fierce  foreign  competition. 

CM  the  brighter  side,  recent  reports  indicate  the  national  economy 
is  undergoing  a  strong  sustainable  economic  recovery.    If  true, 
the  trend  would  in  turn  imply  a  fairly  quick  recovery  of  the  Pittsfield 
LMA's  bellwether  industry,  electrical  machinery,  and  of  its  hard- 
goods  manufacturing  subsector  as  a  whole.    In  addition,  area  tourist 
industry  revenues  would  be  greatly  increased  as  incomes  rise  through- 
out the  Northeast,    unfortunately,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  national  economic  upturn  can  continue  to  gain  momentum;  further 
recovery  could  be  choked  off  by  recurring  bouts  of  inflation,  shortages 
of  raw  material,  high  energy  costs,  labor  disputes  in  key  national 
industries,  etc. 

On  the  whole  it  thus  appears  best  not  to  hope  for  a  rapid  recovery 
in  the  local  economy.    While  pleasant  economic  surprises  might  be  in 
the  offing,  more  probably  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  economic  stagnation,  and  will  not  be  able  to  throw 
off  all  of  effects  of  the  current  national  recession  until  well  into 
1977. 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

The  most  recent  comprehensive  demographic  data  on  the  Pitt sfi eld 
Labor  Market  Area  comes  from  the  1970  United  State  Census.  Subsequent 
studies  indicate  that  the  size  of  the  total  population,  and  for  the 
most  part  its  composition,  has  remained  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  decade.    Analysis  of  the  1970  census 
reveals  that  98 • 6  percent  of  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area's 
population  was  white;  1.1  percent  was  black;  0.1  percent  was  of 
Oriental  origin  and  the  remaining  0.2  percent  represented  other  races, 
including  American  Indians.    Since  Spanish- surnamed  individuals  com- 
prised 0.5  percent  of  the  1970  population,  the  total  proportion  of 
minority  groups  in  the  area  accounted  for  1.9  percent  of  its  total 
population.    Furthermore,  at  that  time  51.8  percent  of  the  population 
was  female. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  Fiscal  Year  1977  projections 
of  population  for  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area. 


Table  A 

Characteristics  of  the  Population 

Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Male 

Female 

Age 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

63,464 

849 

68,262 

909 

0-15 

19,861+ 

322 

19,408 

316 

16-19 

4,967 

50 

4,384 

74 

20-24 

4,531 

89 

4,707 

52 

25-34 

6,856 

93 

7,117 

131 

35-44 

6,909 

76 

7,432 

93 

k5-6M 

l4,l4l 

167 

15,807 

164 

65+ 

6,196 

52 

9,^07 

79 

Total  Population  133,484 

Female  69,171 

Black  1,427 

Other  331 

Spanish  66l 
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3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Annual  average  no  nagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  grew  by  15.0  percent,  to  52,050, 
between  1971  and  1971*,  but  it  feU  to  1*9,710  in  1975  because  of 
the  recession.    Nonmanufacturing  industries  in  general  grew 
much  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
economy,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  tables: 


Annual  Average  Nonagri cultural  Wage  and  Salary  Employment 
by  Industry- Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
1970-1975 


±-y  lj 

1  Q7k 

1  QV5 
■Lyf  0 

1  Q79 
■Ly  1  c. 

1  Q71 

1  Q7(~! 
X.y  1 U 

Nonagri  cultural  wage  &  Salary 

^9,710 

52,050 

51,130 

1*8,000 

1*7,980 

1*5,250 

rlcLnuX  SIC  oUTi  H g    *  1Q  OcLi. 

20,100 

21,290 

20,210 

lo,950 

19,o40 

21,560 

iAirao±e  iooocls  —  loxao. 

14,540 

14,540 

13,660 

12,660 

13,650 

14,970 

Ordnance 

3,670 

3,250 

2,820 

2,720 

3,11*0 

3,680 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

1,1*10 

1,1*90 

1,070 

1,060 

1,050 

1,190 

Electrical  Machinery 

8,1*00 

9,100 

8,110 

7,580 

8,1*20 

8,990 

All  Other  Durable  Goods 

1,060 

1,000 

1,660 

1,300 

i,oi*o 

1,110 

Nondurable  Goods 

5,620 

6,^50 

6,550 

6,290 

6,190 

6,590 

Textiles 

950 

1,020 

970 

920 

880 

970 

Apparel 

1*70 

510 

560 

310 

290 

360 

Paper  &  Paper  Products 

2,090 

2,710 

2,710 

2,910 

2,71*0 

2,850 

Printing  &  Publishing 

750 

820 

810 

780 

780 

820 

Chemicals 

670 

670 

680 

580 

7l*0 

71*0 

Rubber  &  Plastics 

1*80 

51*0 

1*40 

310 

270 

280 

All  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

210 

180 

380 

1*80 

1*90 

570 

Nonmanufacturing  -  Total 

29,550 

30,760 

30,920 

29,050 

28,11*0 

23,690 

Contract  Construction 

1,1*20 

2,550 

3,090 

2,330 

1,990 

1,31+0 

Trans.,  Communications  & 

Utilities 

1,850 

1,810 

1,820 

1,710 

1,650 

1,650 

.  Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

9,1*80 

9,780 

9,820 

9,550 

9,200 

9,080 

Finance,  Ins.,  &  Real  Estate 

2,010 

1,980 

1,910 

1,750 

1,730 

1,730 

Services 

9,110 

8,990 

8,800 

8,1+00 

8,U30 

1+,1*20 

Government 

5,680 

5.650 

5,480 

5,310 

5,140 

I*,  970 
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Absolute  and  Relative  Changes  in  Annual  Average  Industrial  Employment 

Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
1970-1974  and  1974-1975 


1970-1974 

1974-1975 

Difference 

UJl  ilex  tiuu  c 

Nonagricultural  Wage  &  Salary 

+6,800 

+15.0 

-2,340 

-  4.5 

Manufacturing  -  Total 

270 

-  1.2 

-1,130 

-  5.3 

Durable  Goods  -  Total 

130 

-  0.9 

-  300 

-  2.0 

Ordnance 

1*30 

+11.7 

+  420 

+12.9 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

+ 

300 

+25.2 

-  80 

-  5.4 

+ 

110 

~   X.  <2 

_  1 1 

1 . 1 

All  Other  Durable  Goods 

110 

"  9.9 

+  60 

+  6.0 

Nondurable  Goods  -  Total 

140 

-  2.1 

-  830 

-12.7 

Textiles 

+ 

50 

+  5.2 

-  70 

-  6.9 

Apparel 

+ 

150 

+41.7 

-  40 

-  7.8 

Paper  &  Paper  Products 

i4o 

-  4.9 

-  620 

-22.9 

Printing  &  Publishing 

0 

0.0 

-  70 

-  8.5 

Chemicals 

70 

-  9o 

0 

0.0 

Rubber  &  Plastics 

+ 

260 

+92.9 

-  60 

-11.1 

AH  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

390 

-61.9 

+  30 

+12.5 

Nonmanufacturing  -  Total 

+7,070 

+29.9 

-1,210 

-  3.9 

Contract  Construction 

+ 

710 

+38.6 

-1,130 

-44.3 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Utilities 

+ 

160 

+  9.7 

+  40 

+  2.2 

Wholesale  St  Retail  Trade 

+ 

700 

+  7.7 

-  300 

+  3.1 

Finance,  In.,  &  Real  Estate 

+ 

250 

+14.4 

+  30 

+  1.5 

Services 

-•4,570 

+94.8 

+  120 

+  1.3 

Government 

+ 

680 

+15.1 

+  30 

+  0.6 
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Changes  in  annual  average  industrial  employment  over  the  1970-1971* 
period  act  as  good  indicators  of  industry  growth  or  decline  with 
cyclical  variations  mostly  eliminated.    Whereas  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  Pittsfield  area  suffered  an  overall  decline  of  1.2 
percent  over  the  period,  a  38.6  percent  increase  in  nonmanuf  acturing 
payrolls  spurred  a  15.0  percent  rise  in  total  nonfarm  employment 
between  1970  and  197^.    All  major  industrial  categories  in  the  latter 
subsector  recorded  net  increases,  led  by  service  industries  (+9^.8  per- 
cent) and  contract  construction  (+38.6  percent). 

The  biggest  gainers  in  the  manufacturing -sector  were  rubber  and  plastics 
(+92.9  percent)  and  apparel  (+1+1.7  percent)  while  "all  other  nondurable 
goods"  employment  slumped  6l.9  percent  over  the  five  year  period. 

The  impact  of  the  national  recession  on  the  Pittsfield  LMA's  economy 
is  illustrated  by  changes  in  annual  average  employment  totals  between 
197^  and  1975.    By  any  measure,  contract  construction  was  hit  hardest 
of  any  area  industry  by  the  recession:    its  payrolls  plummetted  kk.3> 
percent  over  the  year  and  induced  an  overall  drop  of  3.9  percent  in 
area  nonmanuf  acturing  employment,  (all  .other  major  industrial  cate- 
gories in  the  sector  recorded  small  gains  in  their  employment  ). 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  manufacturing  industries  were  forced  to 
lay  off  substantial  numbers  of  workers.    Paper  and  paper  products 
(-22.9  percent)  was  hardest  hit,  but  rubber  and  plastics  (-U.1  percent), 
printing  and  publishing  (-8.5  percent),  apparel  (-7.8  percent),  electrical 
machinery  (-7.7  percent)  and  textiles  (-6.9  percent)  were  also  adversely 
affected.    The  only  significant  payroll  increase  was  posted  by  the 
ordnance  industry,  which  recorded  a  12.9  percent  gain  over  the  year. 

Future  changes  in  industrial  employment  must  be  considered  from  two  points 
of  view:  recovery  from  the  current  economic  recession  and  future  growth 
of  the  area's  most  viable  industries.    Contract  construction  has  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession  and  therefore  can  be  expected  to  rebound 
most  strongly  when  recovery  takes  place.    In  fact,  the  whole  soft- 
goods  manufacturing  subsector  has  already  recovered  well  from  layoffs 
taking  place  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1975.    However,  recovery  in 
the  area's  hard-goods  subsector  will  take  much  longer  and  they  will 
probably  not  regain  full  economic  health  until  well  into  1977. 

Once  the  effects  of  the  recession  have  passed,  area  industries  will  grow 
or  decline  subject  only  to  fundamental  long-term  economic  forces.  Economic 
growth  will  be  slow  in  the  nonmanuf  acturing  sector  although  the  natural 
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beauty  of  Berkshire  County  will  continue  to  attract  increased  numbers 
of  tourists  and  provides  jobs  in  services  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  for  more  local  residents.    Contract  construction  employment  will 
grow  slowly  at  best  as  the  county's  population  remains  stable  over 
the  next  ten  years  and  high  land  prices,  labor  and  raw  materials  costs 
continue  to  hamper  the  industry.    In  order  to  maintain  a  viable  economic 
infrastructure,  all  of  the  other  nonmanufacturing  industries  can  also 
be  expected  to  grow  somewhat,  though  by  less  even  than  trade,  services 
and  construction. 

Unfortunately,  the  future  employment  picture  of  the  area's  manufacturing 
sector  is  not  particularly  bright  either.    Many  of  the  area's  hard- 
goods  manufacturing  plants  are  old  and  inefficient.    In  addition,  taxes, 
labor  costs,  fuel  costs  and  the  overall  cost-of-living  in  the  area  are 
high  compared  to  those  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  so  that  future 
growth  in  durable  goods  subsector  employment  will  be  slow  at  best,  except 
perhaps  in  ordnance.    On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  unexploited 
forests  and  limestone  deposits  in  the  northern  part  of  Berkshire  County 
might  spur  development  in  the  IMA's  stone -clay- glass  and  lumber  in- 
dustries. 

Overall  soft-goods  manufacturing  employment  in  the  area  is  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II  due  to  foreign  competition,  and 
especially  due  to  low  labor  costs  abroad.    Although  wage  rates  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  fast  catching  up  with  those  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  area  soft-goods  industries 
will  be  able  to  do  little  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  essence,  over  the  next  ten  years  there  will  be  relatively  little 
growth  in  the  Pittsfield  area's  total  employment,  though  its  overall 
income  should  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  country.    Future  growth 
in  tourism  is  limited  by  possible  enviromental  damage  to  Berkshire 
County's  natural  beauty  and  especially  by  the  "peak  load  problem" 
of  catering  to  the  needs  of  huge  influxes  of  tourists  on  weekends 
(straining  the  area's  capacity  to  provide  adequate  sanitation, 
medical  care,  electric  power  and  other  quasi -public  services  in 
quantities  far  greater  than  needed  to  fill  normal  weekday  requirements). 
Stagnant  county  population  totals  will  also  limit  growth  in  other  non- 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  manufacturing  sector  will  be  hampered 
by  the  inefficient  plants  and  high  taxes,  fuel  costs  and  wage  rates 
common  to  the  area  and  state.    The  nongrowth  situation  in  the  area 
is  not  necessarily  bad,  even  though  it  contradicts  the  widely  held 
assumption  that  constant  growth  is  necessary  for  an  area's  continued 
economic  viability. 
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Table  B 


Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Force 

Pittsf ield  Labor  Market  Area 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Age 

Male 

Female 

White 

Nonwhit e 

White 

Nonwhit e 

Total 

1+0,790 

1+1+7 

25,617 

286 

16-19 

4,61+7 

43 

2,299 

33 

20-2k 

M39 

75 

2,469 

23 

25-34 

6,1+11+ 

79 

3,731 

oO 

35-kh 

6,1+61+ 

04 

3,097 

43 

13,229 

ll+2 

8,289 

86 

65+ 

5,797 

1+1+ 

4,932 

1+1 

Total  Labor  Force 

67,140 

Female 

25,903 

Black 

561+ 

Other 

169 

Spanish 

320 
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U.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


The  impact  of  the  recent  recession  and  future  occupational  require- 
ments of  industries  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  may  both  be 
inferred  by  comparing  the  number  and  occupational  distribution  of 
employment  openings  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA  during  typical  months 
before  and  after  the  recession  began.    Suitable  data  is  available 
for  June  197U  and  June  1975  and  it  is  broken  down  by  major  occupational 
category  in  the  table  below: 

Openings  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
Listed  on  the  Springfield  Job  Bank 
June  1975  and  June  197h 


Major 

June  1975 

June  1971* 

Occupational  Category 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

TOTAL 

33 

100.0 

156 

100.0 

Professional,  Technical 
and  Managerial 

3 

9.1 

92 

59.0 

Clerical  &  Sales 

15 

k5.k 

kd 

30.8 

Services 

11 

33.3 

8 

5.1 

Machine  Trades 

2 

6.1 

2 

1.3 

Bench  Work 

0 

0.0 

3 

1.9 

Miscellaneous 

2 

6.1 

3 

1.9 

The  total  number  of  openings  fell  by  78.8  percent  over  the  year,  with 
the  number  of  positions  in  clerical  and  sales  occupations  dropping 
by  68.8  percent  and  positions  in  professional,  technical  and  managerial 
occupations  by  an  astonishing  96.7  percent.    Further  analysis  reveals 
that  fully  78  of  the  92  professional,  technical  and  managerial  openings 
(81*. 8  percent  of  the  total  in  the  category)  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA 
listed  on  the  job  bank  during  June  197^  were  for  highly  paid  engineers  at 
area  electrical  machinery  plants.    But  even  discounting  these  engineering 
jobs,  the  fall-off  in  the  total  number  of  openings  over  the  year  is 
still  striking,  especially  since  most  of  the  openings  in  the  Pittsfield 
LMA  found  on  the  Springfield  Job  Bank  as  of  June  1975  were  low  paying 
jobs  for  relatively  unskilled  workers. 
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Over  two- fifths  (Ul.O  percent)  of  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employees 
in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  work  in  manufacturing  industries, 
compared  with  only  about  one- fourth  (26.8  percent)  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.    Thus  the  area  is  highly  vulnerable  to  adverse  shifts  in  state 
and  national  economic  conditions  and  is  generally  hard  hit  by  even 
minor  recessions.    At  present  large  numbers  of  area  residents  in 
well-paying  occupations  have  been  thrown  out  of  work.    On  the  other 
hand  there  still  exists  a  strong  demand  for  individuals  who  possess 
hard-to-acquire  skills.    A  listing  of  occupations  in  both  categories 
during  January  1976  is  given  in  the  following  table  (Table  D). 

Workers  in  the  construction  trades  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  in 
the  greatest  numbers  as  total  employment  in  this  industry  during 
June  1975  fell  to  less  than  half  of  what  it  had  been  the  previous 
June.  In  addition,  teachers,  office  workers  and  those  in  service 
occupations  have  been  hard  to  place  in  recent  months.  Finally, 
even  in  those  occupational  openings  presently  classified  as  hard-to- 
fill  there  are  relatively  few  jobs  available,  a  condition  which  will 
remain  in  effect  until  a  strong  economic  recovery  occurrs. 

When  the  upturn  does  arrive,  area  construction  and  office  workers  can 
be  expected  to  find  employment  in  their  old  occupations.  Teachers 
will  be  less  fortunate;  they  will  be  in  surplus  supply  throughout  the 
country  well  into  the  next  decade.    Material  handlers  and  sewing  machine 
operators,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  jobs  being  made  available  to 
them  but  will  be  prevented  from  taking  them  by  lack  of  transportation 
between  the  populous  suburban  Pittsfield  area  and  hiring  apparel  firms 
in  North  Adams  and  Great  Barrington. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  a  slow  increase  in  the  demand  for  office, 
service  and  construction  workers  over  the  next  decade  can  be  expected 
as  the  Pittsfield  area's  economy  becomes  relatively  more  service- 
oriented.    Construction  workers  and  those  needed  to  service  slowly 
growing  area  tourist  indstries  will  find  themselves  in  greatest  demand, 
but  there  will  still  be  an  important  place  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA' s 
economic  structure  for  those  with  the  specialized  education  and 
training  needed  to  make  area  manufacturing  plants  operate  efficiently. 
Most  important  of  these  over  the  next  decade  will  be  engineers  in  hard- 
goods  industries  as  well  as  skilled  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  who  will 
continue  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  operation    of  all  area  manufacturing 
enterprises. 
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5.    Recent  Trends  in  Ufa  employment 


The  national  economic  recession  first  made  itself  felt  in  the  Pitts- 
field  Labor  Market  Area  in  November  197*+  when  the  area's  monthly 
unemployment  rate  began  to  increase  much  faster  than  could  be  attributed 
to  normal  seasonal  variations  alone.    Nevertheless,  the  area's  rate 
has  remained  consistently  below  that  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  although 
well  above  the  national  rate.    Monthly  unemployment  and  annual  averages 
rates  from  January  197^  to  the  present  for  the  Nation,  State  and  the 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  are  listed  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 

The  Pittsfield  LMA's  economy  can  be  expected  to  experience  continued 
stagnation  for  the  foreseeable  future.    Its  dependence  on  hard-goods 
manufacturing  implies  that  workers  laid  off  in  recent  months  will 
not  be  called  back  until  a  strong  national  economic  recovery  has  taken 
place,  leading  to  renewed  demand  for  products  from  the  area's  key 
industries.    While  an  upturn  in  the  national  economy  does  appear  to  be 
in  process,  it  is  still  too  early  to  gauge  its  magnitude  and  sustain- 
ability.    In  any  case,  even  if  the  long-awaited  national  recovery  is 
taking  place,  it  will  take  many  months  for  its  impact  to  be  felt  in 
terms  of  hard-goods  employment  in  the  Pittsfield  area  and  still  longer 
before  the  area's  beleaguered  contract  construction  industry  begins 
its  recovery.    The  best  the  LMA  can  expect  by  the  end  of  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  is  the  completion  of  the  beginning  of  recovery  toward 
historically  normal  levels  of  employment  and  income. 
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Unemployment  Rates  for  the  Nation,  State,  and  Pittsfield  IMA 

(Not  Seasonally  Adjusted) 
January  197U-  to  the  Present 


United  States  f  Massachusetts  •  Pittsfield  IMA 


137h    January  5.6 

February  5.7 

March  5.3 

April  k.Q 

May  ^.6 

June  5.8 

July  5.6 

August  5.3 

September  5.7 

October  5.5 

November  6.2 

December  6.7 

I97I+    Annual  Average  5.6 


7.6 
7.8 
7.7 
7.1 
6.h 

7.3 
7.6 
6.8 
6.6 
6.6 
7.1 
7.9 

7.2 


6.3 
6.U 

6.3 
6.3 
6.1 

7.3 
6.8 
6.2 
5.1* 
5.3 
6.5 
7.2 

6.3 


1975    January  9.0 

February  9.1 

March  9.1 

April  8.6 

May  8.3 

June  9.1 

July  8.7 

August  8.2 

September  8.1 

October  7.8 

November  7.8 

December  7.8 

1975    Annual  Average  8.5 


9.9 
11.0 
11.  U 
11.1 
U.3 
12.3 
12.3 
11.6 
11.2 
10.9 
10.6 
10. k 

11.2 


9.0 
10.5 
10.7 
10.5 
ll.U 

11.3 
11.2 
10.7 
10.1 
10.0 

10.3 
10.1 

10.5 


1976  January 


8.8 


11.2 


11.0 
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Below  are  tables  predicting  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average,  Unemployment 
by  Age,  Sex,  Race  and  Veteran's  Status. 

Table  C 

Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 

Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Age 

White  Male 

Nonwhite  N 

ale 

Number 
Unemployed 

Rate 

Number 
Unemployed 

Rate 

Total 
16-19 
20-2U 

25-3^ 
k5-6h 

65  and  over 


3,559 
753 
661 

738 
kko 
7kl 
226 


8.7 
16.2 
15.6 

11.5 
6.8 
5.6 
3.9 


ko 
10 
7 

5 
6 
1 


8.9 
22.6 

13.5 
7.5 
U.O 

2.9 


White  Female 

Nonwhite  Female 

Age 

Number 

Number 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Total 
16-19 
20-2U 

25-3^ 
35-U4 

J+5-6U 

65  and  over 


2,329 

1*78 

9.1 

2k 

8.1+ 

20.8 

k 

12.5 

31+6 

lU.O 

6 

25.7 

362 

9.7 

6 

9.7 

2^9 

6.1* 

3 

5.9 

671 

8.1 

k 

k.6 

123 

2.5 

1 

0.6 
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Table  C 
(Continued) 

Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Category 

Number 
Unemployed 

Unemployment 
Rate 

White  Male 
White  Female 
Nonvhite  Male 
Nonvhite  Female 

3,559 
2,329 

ko 

2k 

8.7 
9.1 
8.9 
Q.k 

Total  Unemployed 

Female 

Black 

Other 

Spanish 

Vietnam  Era  Veteran 

5,952 
2,353 
55 
9 
6 

360 

8.9 
9.1 
9.8 
5.3 
1.9 

XX 
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6.    Estimates  of  Needs  for  Manpower  Services 


A  total  of  10,21*5  applicants  for  employment -related  assistance  were 
registered  in  the  two  offices  in  the  labor  market  area  at  the  end 
of  February  1976.    The  total  was  swelled  by  the  difficulty  many  workers 
experience  of  finding  suitable  employment  during  the  recession  and  by 
itself  overstates  the  number  of  individuals  who  could  benefit  from 
classroom  and  on-the-job  training.    Further  analysis  of  this  Employment 
Service  Automated  Reporting  System  (ESARS)  data  reveals  that  5^.6  per- 
cent of  the  applicants  were  male,  3.5  percent  were  members  of  minority 
groups,  17.0  percent  were  veterans,  6.2  percent  were  handicapped,  and 
Ul.l  percent  were  officially  categorized  as  economically  disadvantaged, 
(this  last  figure  points  up  the  impact  of  the  recession  on  the  ESARS 
total  of  10,245).     A  breakdown  by  age  of  applicant  registered  for 
employment-related  assistance  is  given  in  the  following  table. 


Age  Breakdown  for  Employment -Related  Assistance 
in  the  Pitts  field  Labor  Market  Area 
February  29,  1976 


Age  Group 

Number  ! 

Percent 

'  TOTAL 

10,245 

100.0 

Under  20 

1,494 

14.6 

20-21 

1,362 

13.3 

22-24 

l,74l 

17.0 

25-29 

1,833 

17.9 

30-39 

1,667 

16.3 

40-44 

548 

5.3 

45-54 

942 

9.2 

55-64 

558 

5.4 

65  and  over 

100 

1.0 

The  Employment  Service  at  the  local  offices  in  Pittsfield  and  North 
Adams  have  been  able  to  place  393  applicants  in  jobs  in  the  first 
two  months  of  1976.    The  average  wage  of  $2.57  per  hour  for  the  jobs 
in  which  the  applicants  were  placed  strongly  implies  the  underlying 
softness  of  labor  demand  in  the  area's  economy.    Such  low  wages 
generally  lead  to  job  dissatisfaction  and  high  labor  turnover  rates 
in  firms  offering  them.    Hence  current  total  placement  figures  probably 
exaggerate  considerably  the  number  of  workers  sucessfully  placed  in 
jobs  for  which  they  will  work  long  periods  of  time. 
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Taking  all  of  these  factors  (the  impact  of  the  recession  on  the  area' 
labor  market,  the  relatively  low  percentage  of  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged among  applicants  for  employment -related  assistance  and 
the  low  pay  and  presumed  high  turnover  rates  for  area  residents 
actually  placed)  into  consideration,  one  must  conclude  that  manpower 
training  programs  will  be  of  relatively  little  benefit  in  lowering 
unemployment  rates  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA  in  the  near  future.  When 
the  area's  economy  does  recover,  however,  there  will  be  an  important 
place  for  classroom  and  on-the-job  training  programs  in  providing 
area  residents  with  the  education  and  training  needed  to  fill  newly 
available  jobs  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations. 
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Table  D 

Additional  Planning  Data  Projections 

Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
..Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Employed  Part  Time  for  Economic  Reasons 


pare  Time  Employment 

Total 

for 

Category 

Employment 

Economic  Reasons 

Total 

61,188 

2,790 

White  Kale 

37,231 

.  1M5 

White  Female 

23,288 

1,327 

Nonwhite  Male 

U07 

•  25 

Nonwhite  Female 

262 

23 

Persons  1^-  and  Over,  Receiving  Welfare.  Payments 
3,500 


White  Male  l,lkO 

White  Female       2,309  ' 

Nonwhite  Male  29 

Nonwhite  Female  22 

Economically  Disadvantaged  (18  and  over) 
Total  10,717 

White  10,536 

Black  157 

Other  '-2h 

Spanish  21 
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7.    Characteristics  of  the  Economically  Disadvantaged 


There  will  he  an  estimated  average  of  10,717  economically  disadvantaged 
adults  residing  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  during  the  1977 
fiscal  year.    At  present,  according  to  Employment  Service  Automated 
Reporting  System  (ESARS)  reports,  17.2  percent  of  all  economically  dis- 
advantaged applicants  for  employment-related  assistance  at  the  two 
Division  of  Employment  Security  offices  in  the  LMA  are  receiving  wel- 
fare payments.    Employment  Service  personnel  provided  counselling  for 
328  such  applicants,  tested  59  (^5  were  given  aptitude  tests)  and 
enrolled  5^  in  training  programs  and  referred  106  to  the  Berkshire 
Training  and  Employment  Program  (BTEP)  for  classroom  and  on-the-job 
experience  under  the  federal  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).    Finally  jobs  were  found  for  9^  economically  disadvantaged 
applicants  with  wage  rates  distributed  as  follows: 


Wage  Rate  Distribution 
of  Economically  Disadvantaged  Applicants 
For  DES  Placement  Offices  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA 
January  1,  1976  to  February  29,  1976 


Wage  Rate  Range    \     Number   \  Percent 


ALL 

9hk 

100.0 

Ufcder  $2.10 

*3 

M 

$2.10-$2.U9 

585 

62.0 

$2.50-$3.^9 

233 

2U.7 

$3.50  and  over 

83 

8.8 

Since  almost  two-thirds  of  those  placed  will  have  yearly  incomes  of 
$5,200  or  less,  most  considerably  less,  many  of  the  total  number  will 
remain  economically  disadvantaged. 

There  are  relatively  few  minority  group  members  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA 
and  therefore  they  do  not  appear  in  great  numbers  among  those  officially 
classified  as  economically  disadvantaged.    School  dropouts  comprise 
the  largest  subgroup  of  economically  disadvantaged  individuals" in  the 
Pittsfield  area,  makl Tig  up  perhaps  7^.5  percent  of  the  total.  In 
addition,  as  many  as  67.8  percent  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  are 
under  22  years  of  age,  5.8  percent  are  minority  group  members,  15.5 
percent  are  handicapped  and  38.8  percent  are  over  k5  years  of  age. 
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8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  The  Economic** "Hy 
Disadvantaged 

As  of  February  29,  1976  there  were  a  total  of  6,035  applicants  for 
employment- related  assistance  at  the  DES  Employment  Service  offices 
in  the  Pittsfield  area  who  were  not  economically  disadvantaged.  Most 
are  of  prime  working  age,  between  23  and  kk  years  old,  and  have  at 
least  12  years  of  formal  education.    They  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  primarily  because  of  the  recession,  although  there  have  been  re- 
latively few  actual  firm  closings  (Florsheim  Shoe  and  Consolidated 
Aluminum  are  the  only  instances  of  any  importance).  Environmental 
considerations,  however,  have  cost  60  persons  their  jobs  at  Sprague 
Electric  and  may  profoundly  effect  electric  transformer  production 
at  General  Electric 's  Pittsfield  plants  because  of  contamination 
of  the  Hbusatonic  River  by  PCB,  a  toxic  effluent  of  the  transformer 
production  process. 

Although  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  is  heavily  dependent  on 
tourism,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  service  industry  employment  has 
remained  high  despite  the  recession's  impact  on  these  tourist-oriented 
industries  elsewhere.    Strictly  speaking,  area  unemployment  is  high 
because  of  cyclical  and  not  seasonal  factors.    In  fact,  job  losses  have 
taken  a  heavy  toll  among  fairly  affluent  and  well-educated  workers  in 
hard-goods  manufacturing  and  construction  trades,  and  teachers  at  all 
levels  of  education  have  been  among  the  hardest  hit.    In  no  case  can  it 
be  said  that  members  of  these  groups  are  out  of  work  because  their 
occupational  skills  are  obsolescent,  although  in  the  case  of  teachers 
(whose  skills  are  in  excess  supply  throughout  the  country)  there  may  be 
need  in  some  cases  for  more  specialized  educational  training  or  for 
retraining  in  other  fields. 
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9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Economically  Disadvantaged 


At  present  the  high  unemployment  rate  throughout  the  state  is  caused 
by  recessionary  forces  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for 
many  categories  of  labor  skills.    In  many  cases  the  affluent  and 
highly  educated  are  faring  no  better  than  those  whose  skills  would  be 
far  less  marketable  than  theirs  under  normal  economic  conditions. 
Teachers,  construction  workers  and  skilled  craftsmen  of  all  kinds 
provide  the  most  obvious  examples  of  this  phenomenon. 

Race  has  not  been  a  significant  barrier  to  employment  in  recent  years, 
since  there  are  relatively  few  minority  group  members  living  in  the 
area.    Age,  inadequate  education  and  training  and  too  little  work 
experience  would  normally  be  the  major  factors  causing  unemployment 
among  local  residents,  but  are  of  little  consequence  when  labor  demand 
is  as  low  as  it  is  now.    The  same  can  be  said  for  the  relative  unavail- 
ability of  child  day-care  centers  in  the  area:  at  present  there  are 
many  fewer  jobs  to  be  had  by  mothers  of  pre-school  children  and  many 
who  do  find  employment  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  child-care 
services  of  male  heads  of  households,  other  family  members  and  friends 
and  neighbors  who  are  out  of  work  because  of  the  recession. 

There  is  an  important  factor  which  does  prevent  significant  numbers  of 
area  residents  from  accepting  suitable  employment.    Lack  of  public 
or  private  transportation  between  the  north,  central  and  south  regions 
of  Berkshire  County  hinders  residents  in  the  populous  suburban  Pittsfield 
area  from  taking  jobs  in  apparel  plants  in  North  Adams  and  Great  Barrington. 
In  addition,  it  is  often  difficult  for  hot els, restaur ants  and  tourist 
facilities  to  obtain  service  workers  since  the  relatively  low  pay  offered 
for  many  of  the  jobs  offered  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  potential 
employees  for  the  time  and  expense  of  reaching  them.    If  anything,  this 
problem  will  grow  worse  when  the  area's  economy  begins  to  recover  from 
the  recession. 

Past  experience  shows  that  almost  all  of  the  traditional  barriers  to 
employment  become  insignificant  when  aggregate  demand  for  labor  is 
sufficiently  high.    When  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area's  economy 
does  finally  recover,  there  will  be  not  only  a  drastic  decrease  in  the 
area's  total  unemployment,  but  also  a  sizeable  increase  in  its  labor 
force  as  many  "discouraged  workers",  who  had  stopped  looking  for  work 
during  the  recession  because  employment  prospects  were  poor,  accept 
newly  available  jobs.    The  economic  recovery  will  by  itself  also  make 
all  Employment  Service  activities,  from  counselling  and  testing  to  job 
placement,  vastly  more  successful  in  achieving  their  objectives. 
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:    Table  A 

Characteristics  of  the  Population 

Berkshire  County  (CETA  Area) 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Male 

Female 

A«e 

White 

Nonvhite 

White  | 

Nonwhite 

Total 

69,461 

949 

74,879 

1,012 

0-15 

21,622 

16-19 

5,415 

OJ. 

An 
00 

20-24 

4,872 

Qil 

P,-u£0 

25-3** 

7,489 

96 

7,699 

i4i 

35-44 

7,512 

84 

8,098 

108 

45-64 

15,576 

199 

17,375 

198 

65+ 

6,975 

65  . 

10,608 

92 

Total  Population 

146,301 

Female 

75,891 

Black 

1,601 

Other 

359 

Spanish  664 
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Table  B 


Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Force 

Berkshire  County  (CETA  Area) 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Male 

Female 

Age 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

j  Nonvhite 

Total 

45,680 

572 

28,874 

-364 

16-19 

5,171 

58 

2,571 

43 

20-24 

4,652 

90 

2,757 

32 

25-34 

7,151 

92 

4,143, 

76 

35-44 

7,173 

80 

4,355 

58 

<  _ 

45-04 

14,873 

190 

9,345 

106 

65+ 

6,660 

62 

5,705 

49 

Total  Lahor  Force  75,490 

Female  29,238 

Black  757 

Other  185 

Spanish  378 
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Table  C 


Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Berkshire, County  (CETA  Area; 

Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


White  Male 

Nonwhite  Male 

Age 

Number 

Number 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Total 

3,872 

8.5 

hh 

7.7 

16-19 

819 

15.8 

11 

19.0 

20-2U 

719 

15.5 

8 

9.0 

25-31* 

803 

11.2 

13.0 

35-^ 

k79 

6.7 

5 

6.3 

k5-6k 

806 

5.4 

7 

3.7 

65  and  over 

21*6 

3.7 

1 

1.6 

White  Female 

Non-rhite  Female 

Age 

Number 

Number 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Unenroloved 

Rate 

Total  2,53^  8.8  26  7.1 

16-19  543  21.1       '   k  9.3 

20-2U  393  1^.3  7  21.9 

25-34  k!2  9.9  7  9.2 

35-U4  283  6.5  3  5.2 

•^5-6U  763  8.2  k  3.8 

65  and  over  ihO  2.5  1  2.0 


Table  C 
(Continued) 

Characteristics  cf  the  TTnemployed 
Berkshire  County  (CETA*  Area") 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  19Y7  Average 


numoer 

unempxoymenx 

u  n  einp  ioye  u. 

White  Male 

3,872 

8-5 

White  Female 

2,1*25 

8.8 

Nonvhite  Male 

kk 

7.7 

Nonvhite  Female 

26 

7.1 

Total  Unemployed 

6,2*76 

8.6 

Female 

2,560 

8.8 

Black 

60 

7.7 

Other 

10 

%h 

Spanish 

7 

1.8 

Vietnam  Era  Veteran 

392 

xs 
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Table  D 


Adc&tiQnal  Planning  Data  Projections 

"    .Berkshire  County  (CETA  Area) 
. .  Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Employed  Part  Time  for  Economic  Reasons 


Category 

Total 
Employment 

Part  Time  Employment 
for 

Economic  Reasons 

Total 

69,014 

3,152 

White  Male 
White  Female 

WArrtjV>T  ■*-«»  Vela 

Nonwfcite  Female 

41,808 
26,3^0 
528 
338 

1,589 
1,501 
32 
30 

Persons  Ik  and  Over,  Receiving  Welfare.  Payments 

<T-._J-_  T 

3,808 

White  Male 
White  Female 
Nonwhite  Male 
Nonwhite  Female 

1,21*0 
2,512 
32 
2k 

Economically  Disadvantaged    (18  and  over) 

Total 

10,923 

White 
Black 
Other 
Spanish 

10,725 
172 
26 
21 
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FOREWORD 


The  twin  foci  of  this  fiscal  year  1978  Annual  Planning  Report  for  the 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  are  my  analyses  of  the  industrial  and 
occupational  conditions  of  its  labor  market  now  and  in  the  future. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  developments  per  se  only  because 
there  is  an  abundance  of  hard  data  available  in  this  area  and  because 
it  is  more  readily  usable  for  description  and  analysis  than  the  infor- 
mation I  have  on  occupational  developments.    I  do  not  mean  to  slight 
the  importance  of  occupational  research,  but  believe  that  economic 
uncertainties  make  data  gathering,  analysis  and  forecasting  in  this 
area  more  inherently  difficult. 

Population  and  labor  force  projections  made  in  the  report  should  be 
taken  as  suggestive  rather  than  definitive,  especially  when  actual 
numbers  are  involved.    Much  of  the  data  used  in  making  these  projec- 
tions comes  from  the  1970  U.S.  Census  and  may  not  reflect  demogra- 
phic and  economic  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Berkshire  County 
during  the  current  decade.    Hence,  unless  reliable  up-to-date  infor- 
mation is  available,  I  have  concentrated  on  narrative  forecasts  of 
future  conditions  rather  than  numerical  projections,  which  often 
give  an  aura  of  certainty  to  what  are,  in  effect,  only  extra- 
polations. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  community  leaders  have  expressed  in 
rejuvenating  the  economy  of  northern  Berkshire  County  (often  de- 
signated as    NBC  in  the  body  of  the  report),  I  have  singled  out  this 
particular  region  for  special  attention.    As  in  my  analysis  of  the 
Pittsfield  LMA  as  a  whole,  I  have  concentrated  on  delineating  indus- 
trial trends  and  possible  local  initiatives  to  influence  these  favor- 
ably.   Most  of  the  ideas  I  discuss  in  this  context    are  not  new,  but 
I  believe  that  in  arranging  them  coherently  to  show  how  various  economic 
developments  influence  each  other,  I  have  made  it  easier  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  policy  changes  in  achieving  desired  goals. 

My  primary  sources  of  information  for  the  report  are  a  series  of  news 
clips  taken  from  area  newspapers,  hence  I  am  grateful  for  the  con- 
sistently high  degree  of  diligence  shown  by  the  reporters,  writers, 
and  editors  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and  North  Adams  Transcript.  In 
additon,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  many  individuals  who  have  provided 
information  and  analysis  of  local  labor  market  conditions.     In  parti- 
cular thanks  are  due  to  Nicholas  Mele,  Joan  Samalionis  and  Elaine 
Muldowney  at  the  two  area  DES  offices,  Werner  Elsberg  and  Dave  Yorke 
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of  the  Berkshire  Training  and  Employment  Program,  Al  Marden,  Joan  Cass 
and  Jean  Tallman  at  the  Berkshire  County  Development  Commission,  Carl 
Hekler  and  Gaylord  Burke  of  the  Berkshire  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  and  Gordon  Lane  at  the  North  Adams  Industrial  Development 
Commission.    Equally  helpful  were  Walter  Urban    and  George  Campbell 
of  Union  Federal  Savings,  Daniel  Barzowskas  at  the  First  Agricultural 
National  Bank,  Roy  Kennedy  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  John 
Larson    of  Berkshire  Community  College  and  Dean  Anthony  Ceddia  of 
North  Adams  State  College.    I  would  also  like  to  thank  Henry  Ebbets 
at  General  Electric  and  Robert  J.  Diodati  of  Sprague  Electric  for 
providing  useful  information  concerning  their  firms. 

The  current  report  represents  my  best  effort  to  describe  and  analyze 
economic  conditions  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area.    I  take  com- 
plete responsibility  for  any  and  all  errors  of  fact,  interpretation, 
analysis  and  prediction  contained  within  it. 


Bruce  E.  Searleman 


Winter  1977 
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I.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  primary  conclusion  of  this  report  is  that  the  economy  of  the 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  should  about  hold  its  own  in  economic  terms 
both  in  the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run  (to  1985),  but  that  the 
Northern  Berkshire  County  region  cannot  be  expected  to  experience 
any  marked  improvement  in  its  currently  depressed  state  without  out- 
side infusions  of  funds,  both  public  and  private.    Growth  in  both 
the  Pittsfield  LMA.  as  a  whole  and  In  its  Northern  Berkshire  component 
will  not  come  easily  or  without  the  continued  diligence  and  coopera- 
tion of  business,  labor  and  community  officials  throughout  the  area. 
Their  most  important  goal  will  be  to  find  nonmanufacturing  positions 
for  the  sizeable  numbers  of  factory  personnel  expected  to  be  laid 
off  in  the  future  due  to  automation  and/or  foreign  competition. 
Tourist  industry  employment  should  increase  somewhat,  but  over- 
development must  be  prevented  or  the  area's  attractiveness  to  the 
affluent  tourist  will  be  compromised.    The  best  hope  to  keep  the 
current  labor  force  employed  would  be  development  of  new  local  non- 
manufacturing  industries,  perhaps  to  be  attracted  by  "shell  buildings" 
and  other  suitable  accommodations.  Northern  Berkshire  County  should 
explore  a  number  of  ways  to  attract  new  business,  including  road 
improvements,  "shell  buildings'/  industrial  parks  and  perhaps  property 
tax  abatements  for  new  enterprises. 


Even  though  there  should  be  some  increase  in  the  number  of  tourist - 
related  job  openings  available  in  the  near  future,  the  majority  of 
new  Berkshire  County  positions  will  require  either  a  great  deal  of 
formal  education  or  much  specific  on-the-job  training  in  highlv 
skilled  occupations  by  qualified  instructors.     Traditional  public 
job  training  and  placement  programs  are  not  well-equipped  to  qualify 
job-aid  recipients  for  such  positions  because  of  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion and/or  training   required^  task  made  more  difficult  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  "hard  core"  unemployed  relative  to  the  total  of  all 
unemployed  individuals  in  the  area  increases  with  the  passing  of  the 
national  economic  recession.    Fortunately,  local  job  training  and 
placement  officials  have  de-emphasized  the  traditional  but  ineffec- 
tual speculative  work  skills  programs  and  have  instead  emphasized 
pre-employment  training  efforts  more  attuned  to  dealing  with  the 
problems    faced  by  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  finding  permanent 
employment . 
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II.    Description  of  Area 


a.    Definition  of  Area 

1.    Location  and  Geographical  Features 

Cities  and  Towns:    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  comprises  two  cities 
and  twenty- two  towns,  all  in  Berkshire  County.    The  cities  are 
Pittsfield  and  North  Adams;  the  towns  are  Adams,  Becket,  Cheshire, 
Clarksburg,  Dalton,  Florida,  Hancock,  Hinsdale,  Lanesborough,  Lee, 
Lenox,  New  Ashford,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond,  Savoy,  Stockbridge, 
Tyringham,  Washington,  West  Stockbridge,  Williamstown  and  Windsor. 
Prior  to  August  1975  the  Pittsfield  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  consisted  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield  and  the  towns  of  Dalton,  Lee, 
Lenox  and  Lanesborough  only. 

Boundaries :    The  labor  area  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Vermont  on  the 
north  and  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  west;  in  Massachusetts  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  towns  of  Alford,  Great  Barrington,  Monterey 
and  Sandisfield  (all  in  Berkshire  County)  and  on  the  east  by  the  towns 
of  Blandford  and  Chester  (both  in  Hampden  County),  Middlefield,  Worthington, 
Cummington,  and  Plainfield  (all  in  Hampshire  County)  and  Hawley,  Charlemont, 
Rowe  and  Monroe  (all  in  Franklin  County). 

Land  Area:    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  covers  663  square  miles,  based  on 
geographical  boundaries  determined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Budget  in  1973. 

Other  Geographical  Features;      The  area's  most  prominent  feature  is  the 
chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Berkshires.    Mount  Grey lock  (elevation 
3,^91  feet),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state,  is  located  in  the 
Taconic  Range  near  Adams;  the  Hoosac  Range  is  of  lower  altitude  and 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area.    The  area  also  boasts  a 
number  of  picturesque  lakes  and  valleys  and  numerous  mountain  streams 
and  rivers,  the  Housatonic  being  the  largest. 
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t>.     Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  population  and  labor  force  projections 
for  fiscal  year  1978  are  given  on  the  following  page.     (The  unemploy- 
ment projections  also  on  this  page  will  be  discussed  in  Section  V.  ) 
The  actual  numbers  in  each  category  are  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive 
rather  than  predictive.    However,  they  were  estimated  with  the  best 
available  information,  as  the  following  description  demonstrates,  and 
may  be  used  where  necessary  for  planning  purposes. 

The  Massachusetts  Office  of  State  Planning  estimates  Berkshire  County 
population  will  not  change  appreciably  between  1970  and  1980,  whereas 
a  comparison  of  population  counts  of  the  1970  federal  census  and  1975 
state  census  indicates  a  slight  decrease.    Hence,  the  1978  fiscal  year 
average  population  for  the  Pittsfield  LMA  was  determined  by  linear 
interpolation  of  the  1975  state  census  figure  with  the  I98O  OSP 
estimate  (presumed  to  be  the  same  number  as  the  1970  U.S.  Census  figure). 
Breakouts  by  sex  and  race  (including  the  one  for  Spanish  surname )  were 
made  by  assuming  the  proportions  in  each  category  have  remained  the 
same  as  they  were  when  the  1970  census  was  taken,  while  those  by  age 
were  done    using  the  latest  state-wide  survival  rates  for  each  age 
grouping  as    determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  total  projected  fiscal  year  1978  labor  force  for  the  Pittsfield 
Labor  Market  Area  was  determined  by  taking  the  calendar  year  1976 
figure  and  estimating  the  impact  of  such  economic  factors  as  the  national 
economic  upturn,  presumed  increase  in    tourist  business  and  layoffs 
by  General  Electric  through  fiscal  1978.    Breakouts  for  all  categories 
of  age,  sex  and  race  were  made  by  assuming  relative  proportions  in  each 
case  remained  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  1970  U.S.  Census  was  taken. 
Since  significant  changes  in  work  habits  have  taken  place  in  Berkshire 
County  since  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  these  breakouts  have  con- 
siderably less  validity  than  has  the  overall  labor  force  figure  of 
66,748. 
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II.    Definition  of  Area  (continued) 


Population 

Percent 

Muni  cipali ty 

1975 

1970 

Change 

TOTAL 

136,825 

137,789 

-  0.7 

Adams 

11,270 

11,772 

-  1+.3 

Becket 

1,153 

929 

+21+.1 

Cheshire 

3,199 

3,006 

+  6.1+ 

Clarksburg 

1,958 

1,987 

-  1.1+ 

Dalton 

7,504 

7,505 

0.0 

Florida 

720 

672 

+  7.0 

Hancock 

697 

675 

+  3.3 

Hinsdale 

l,7*+9 

1,588 

+10.1 

Lanesborough 

3,237 

2,972 

+  8.1 

Lee 

6,319 

6,1+26 

-  1.6 

Lenox 

5,718 

5,8o4 

-  1.1+ 

New  Ashford 

160 

183 

-12.5 

North  Adams* 

18,1+2U 

19,195 

-  1+.0 

Otis 

898 

820 

+  9.5 

Peru 

1+61+ 

256 

+81.2 

Pittsfield* 

55,299 

57,020 

-  3.0 

Richmond 

1,689 

1,1+61 

+15.0 

Savoy 

1*67 

322 

+1+5.0 

Stockbridge 

2,723 

2,37l+ 

+11+.6 

Tyringham 

2,228 

2,312 

-  3.6 

Washington 

328 

231+ 

+1+0.1 

West  Stockbridge 

1,355 

1,351+ 

0.0 

Willi amstown 

8,2l+7 

8,1+5U 

-  2.1+ 

Windsor 

569 

1+68 

+21.6 

*  Cities 

Sources:    U.S.  Census  (1970)  and  State  Census  (1975) 

(Federal  and  State  Census  Data  are  not  necessarily  compatible) 
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1+5-64 
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1+23 
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25 
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1+1+ 
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III.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


a.    Significant  Economic  Developments  in  1976 

Annual  average  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  remained  virtually  unchanged  between 
1975  and  1976  (though  quite  a  bit  less  than  the  record  1974  total  of 
52,050).    In  effect,  gains  in  softgoods  manufacturing  employment  were 
offset  almost  completely  by  overall  payroll  declines  in  area  hardgoods 
and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  as  the  following  table  illustrates: 

Annual  Average 
Nonagricultural  Wage  and  Salary  Employment  by  Industry 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
I97U-I976 


l97o 

1975 

1974 

Nonagricultural  Wage  &  Salary 

Employment 

49,770 

1*9,760 

52,050 

Manufacturing-Total 

20,060 

19,910 

21,290 

Durable  Goods  -  Total 

13,850 

Iky  220 

l4,84o 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

1,300 

1,450 

1,490 

Electrical  Machinery 

11,010 

11,470 

12,350 

All  Other  Durable  Goods 

1,540 

1,300 

1,000 

Nondurable  Goods  -  Total 

6,210 

5,690 

6,450 

Textiles 

1,100 

950 

1,020 

Apparel 

44o 

420 

510 

Paper 

2,510 

2,180 

2,710 

Printing  &  Publishing 

790 

750 

820 

Chemicals 

640 

64o 

670 

Rubber  &  Plastics 

370 

1+30 

540 

All  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

360 

320 

180 

Nonmanufacturing  -  Total 

29,710 

29,850 

30,760 

Contract  Construction 

1,390 

1,480 

2,550 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

9,690 

9,510 

9,780 

Services 

9,610 

9,830 

8,990 

Government 

5,220 

5,220 

5-650 

All  Other  Nonmanufacturing 

3,800 

3,810 

3,790 
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Total  payrolls  in  most  area  softgoods  industries  continued  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  national  recession,  achieving  rough  parity 
with  197U  levels.    In  addition,  increased  business  confidence  among 
paper  producers  led  not  only  to  large  increases  in  earnings  throughout 
the  industry,  but  to  significantly  increased  investment  in  new  plants 
and  equipment.    For  example,  the  Schweitzer  Division  of  Kimberly-Clark 
spent  $3  million  on  capital  formation,  Crane  $1.2  million,  and  Mead 
and  the  Jones  Division  of  Beloit  $200,000  each.    The  same  pattern 
also  occurred  on  a  smaller  scale  in  other  industries  in  the  nondurable 
goods  sector,  especially  in  printing  and  publishing. 

Layoffs  of  some  800  General  Electric  employees  constituted  the  most 
significant  development  in  the  Pittsfield  area's  economy  over  the  year. 
About  half  of  the  job  losses  took  place  in  the  firm's  distribution 
transformer  (DT)  operation,  which  suffers  from  severe  domestic  competi- 
tion as  well  as  the  financial  inability  and/or  unwillingness  of  utility 
companies  to  invest  in  new  equipment  at  the  present  time  because  of 
uncertainties  about  the  future  demand  for  electricity.  Approximatley 
U00  layoffs  also  took  place  in  ordnance  systems   at  GE  because  the  firm 
finished  the  most  labor-intensive  component  of  its  contracted  work  with 
the  Navy  for  the  fire  control  system  of  the  new  Trident  nuclear  sub- 
marine.   On  the  brighter  side,  General  Electric' s  power  transformer  (PT) 
operation  made  a  net  profit  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  seven  years 
and  its  plastics  division  recorded  a  healthy  increase  in  sales.  More- 
over, the  firm  announced  that  it  had  made  a  total  of  $11  million  in 
capital  investments  at  Pittsfield  area  plants  in  1976,  mostly  in  electri- 
cal machinery  operations. 

Smaller  durable  goods  industries  fared  much  better  than  General  Electric 
in  terms  of  employment , as  well  as  in  sales  and  earnings.    Although  capital 
investments  proved  to  be  mostly  modest  in  size,  significant  overall  gains 
were  registered  by  smaller  electrical  machinery  companies  and  by  wood 
products,  metalworking  and  other  durable  goods  firms. 

Tight  money  combined  with  lagging  demand  for  housing  in  the  area  to  keep 
contract  construction  employment  far  below  normal  over  the  year,  while 
tight  state  and  local  government  budgets  prevented  overall  public  pay- 
rolls from  rising  above  the  depressed  1975  annual  average.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  number  of  local  residents  working  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  industries  increased  markedly  over  the  year,  and  service 
employment,  which  had  suffered  from  recessionary     aftereffects  in  early 
1976,  received  a  tremendous  boost  due  to  a  record-breaking  skiing  sea- 
son allowed  by  the  arrival  of  consistently  subfreezing  weather  in 
October  (some  two  months  ahead  of  schedule).    Man-made  snow  enabled  resort 
operators  to  take  advantage  of  the  cold  temperatures  and  accorded  them 
large  profits  even  in  November,  usually  a  bad  month  for  tourist-related 
services  in  Berkshire  County.  (The  upswing  occurred  too  late  in  the 
year  though  to  have  had  &  significant  effect  on  annual  average  1976  service 
employment ) . 
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As  it  has  for  most  of  the  twentieth  century,  northern  Berkshire  County 
(hereafter  designated  NBC  — it  consists  of  the  seven  northernmost 
communities  in  the  county)  fared  less  well  than  the  rest  of  the  region. 
Without  a  vigorous  tourist  industry  to  fall  back  on,  NBC  is  particularly 
dependent  on  having  manufacturing  payrolls  remain  relatively  steady  to 
avoid  prolonged  periods  of  economic  distress.    Unfortunately,  this  sector 
of  NBC's  economy  has  not  responded  as  well  to  the  national  recovery  as 
it  has  in  the  rest  of  Western  Massachusetts.    At  least  partly  as  a  result 
of  poor  earnings  several  of  NBC's  firms  have  experienced  changes  in 
management.    Hunter  Outdoor  Products  and  Inflated  Products,  both  in  North 
Adams,  are  presently  undergoing  reorganization  under  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  while  the  new  owners  of  Rochester  Paper  in  Adams  reduced 
the  company's  payroll  from  80  to  52  and  threatened  to  close  it  down 
completely  unless  they  received  a  two  year  moratorium  on  having  to  pay 
wastewater  treatment  plant  tax  assessments.    Arnold  Print  Works  reduced 
its  employment  by  100  (to  about  700)  in  the  last  six  months  of  1976  and 
appointed  a  new  president  to  improve  the  economic  viability  of  the  firm's 
operations.    Also,  Sprague  Electric  was  purchased  by  General  Cable  Corp. 
late  in  the  year.    In  addition,  NBC  lost  its  bid  for  a  $5  million  federal 
Economic  Development  Administration  grant  which  would  have  allowed  rest- 
oration of  the  Hoosuck  Community  Resources  Corporation  Building  and  site 
preparation  for  two  industrial  parks,  nil  in  North  Adams.    Finally,  the 
owner  of  the  Sheraton  North  Adams  Inn  announced  that  he  will  close  the 
hotel  in  March  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  buyer  for  it  by  then. 
The  facility  has  failed  to  make  a  profit  in  any  year  since  it  opened, 
although  operating  losses  have  declined  steadily. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  bright  spots  in  the  region's 
economy  over  the  year.    In  fact,  Sprague  turned  a  sizeable    1975  operating 
loss  into  a  handsome  net  profit  position  in  1976  and  Inflated  Products 
has  received  a  $5.7  million  contract  from  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
to  produce  sleeping  bags,    a  contract  which  will  mean  75  to  100  new  jobs 
at  the  firm's  plant  by  the  end  of  March  1977.    Nevertheless,  recalls  of 
those  laid  off  at  other  NBC  firms  have  been  slower  than  was  hoped  and 
the  possibility  of  cutbacks  to  improve  productivity  at  the  companies 
under  new  management  looms  all  too  large  at  the  present  time. 

b.    Short-term  Economic  Projections 

With  one  glaring  exception,  area  manufacturing  firms  should  be  able  to 
avoid  having  sizeable  or  prolonged  layoffs  in  calendar  1977  because, 
as  the  national  economy  continues  its  slow  but  methodical  climb  out  of 


the  long  recession,  increased  gross  national  product  will  eventually 
filter  down  to  substantially  increase  demand  for  goods  and  services 
produced  in  Berkshire  County.    The  severe  winter  weather  which  has 
plagued  most  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  nation  has  not  forced  any  local 
industrial  closings,  as  happened  elsewhere,  and  in  fact  has  had  a  highly 
favorable  impact  on  Pittsfield  area  ski  resort  business.    The  recent 
spate  of  capital  investment  projects,  combined  with  others  announced  for 
the  upcoming  year,  is  evidence  that  local  employers  look  forward  to  im- 
proved economic  conditions  and  intend  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Virtually 
all  manufacturing  industries  expect  to  see  sales  and  earnings  increase 
markedly  and  payrolls  to  rise  somewhat,  or  at  least  hold  their  present 
levels  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Unfortunately  for  the  LMA's  economy,  General  Electric,  by  far  its  largest 
employer,  has  announced  scheduled  layoffs  of  between  1,000  and  1,200 
workers  during  1977,  on  top  of  the  1,800  it  has  already  terminated  in  the 
previous  two  years.    Payroll  losses  of  about  U50  are  expected  in  the 
firm's  Ordnance  Systems  division  upon  completion  of  a  Navy  contract  for 
56  Mk  ^5  gunmounts,  but  the  majority  of  the  layoffs  will  be  in  GE's 
transformer  operations,  both  in  PT  (due  to  continued  weak  demand  for 
power  transformers  by  utility  companies)  and  DT  (because  of  lagging 
demand  combined  with  relatively  high  local  production  costs  compared 
with  GE  plants  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana  and  Hickory,  North  Carolina). 

Despite  the  large  numbers  of  employees  who  have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
laid  off  at  Pittsfield  area  plants,  there  are  some  favorable  signs  in 
the  firm's  local  employment  picture.    Its  Plastics  division  has  shown 
consistent  growth  in  recent  years  and  a  further  20  percent  increase  in 
sales  is  expected  for  the  one  upcoming^  though  this  will  not  generate 
many  new  jobs.    More  to  the  point,  GE  officials  are  confident  enough 
about  future  transformer  sales  to  have  budgeted  an  additional  $10  million 
for  capital  improvements  in  this  area.    By  mid-1978,  total  GE  employment 
in  the  county  is  expected  to  level  off  as  both  the  electrical  machinery 
and  ordnance  components  of  the  firm  receive  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
contracts  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  stable  work  force  once  again. 

As  in  manufacturing,  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area's  nonmanufacturing 
sector  presents  a  distinct  mixture  of  strong  and  weak  elements.    By  far 
the  most  impressive    feature  of  the  local  economy  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  growth  of  all  aspects  of  its  tourist  industry.    Every  sign  points  to 
continued  vigor  in  this  the  area's  second  largest  industry,  but  the  fates 
will  not  be  nearly  so  kind  to  other  nonmanufacturing  industries,  especially 
contract  construction.    To  see  why,  requires  a    closer  look  at  individual 
components  of  the  area's  nonmanufacturing  sector. 


Tourism  in  Berkshire  County  is  strongly  tied  to  the  changing  seasons 
and  involves  at  least  four  distinct  periods  of  activity.    May  and  June 
attract  conventioneers  drawn  by  mild  weather,  the  beauty  of  the  region  and 
its  unhurried  pace  of  life.    July  and  August  bring  those  who  enjoy  the 
area's  unique  cultural  events,  such  as  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow  and 
the  Williamstown  Theatre  Festival.    Late  September  and  October  attract  foli- 
age tour  enthusiasts       while  December  through  March  brings  skiers,  snow- 
mobilers  as  well  as  those  drawn  to  the  Winter  Carnival  and  other  cold 
weather  events.    Traditionally,  the  months  of  April  and  November  have 
had  little  tourist  activity,  although  some  facilities,  such  as  the 
Eastover  resort  complex  in  Lenox,  remain  open  year  round. 

At  present  the  salient  feature  of  Berkshire  County  tourism  is  the  signi- 
ficant growth  that  each  of  these  components  has  shown  in  recent  years. 
While  continued  growth  at  the  same  rates  are  neither  expected  nor  desired, 
the  industry  as  a  whole  should  be  more  than  able  to  hold  its  own  in  coming 
years.     In  particular,  the  unusual  character  of  indigenous  tourist  attrac- 
tions should  effectively  insulate  them  from  competition  by  other  areas 
both  near  and  far.    Thus,  the  summer  cultural  events  are  almost  unique 
in  their  ability  to  combine  warm  weather  ambience  with  artistic  perform- 
ances at  the  very  highest  levels  of  skill.     In  winter,  local  ski  resort 
operators  concentrate  on  teaching  a  never-ending  supply  of  beginners  and 
intermediates  and  thus  do  not  have  to  worry  about  losing  advanced  skiers 
to  other  areas  (cross-country  and  night  skiing  represent  new  areas  of 
untapped  growth  which  should  further  bolster  winter  tourism  in  the  area). 
In  any  case,  all  phases  of  tourism  can  be  expected  to  benefit  from  higher 
levels  of  income  and  employment  as  the  nation  pulls  out  of  what  has  been 
the  worst  recessionary  period  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  same,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  for  the  area's    contract  con- 
struction industry.    Plagued  by  relatively  high  interest  rates,  taxes, 
labor  costs  and  land  prices,  construction  employment  remains  far 
below  normal.    The  situation  will  only  grown  worse  with  the  planned 
layoffs  of  General  Electric  workers  that  will  take  place  throughout 
1977.    The  already  depressed    housing  market  will  be  forced  to  absorb 
homes  expected  to  be  sold  by  professional  and  managerial  employees 
transferred  to"sunbelt"  plants.    Some  job  losses  may  also  occur  in 
other  nonmanufacturing  industries, especially  services  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  as  the  total  compensation  in  wages  and  salaries  of  workers 
at  local  GE  enterprises  continues  to  decline.    However,  generally  im- 
proved economic  conditions  will  keep  such  losses  minimal. 

Overall,  the  Pittsfield  LMA's  economy  is  fundamentally  sound,  but  it 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  absorb  the  cutbacks  at  General  Electric  and 
find  work  for  long-suffering  construction  workers.    On  balance,  total 
employment  will  probably  decline  marginally  over  the  year  but  will 
start  to  creep  back  upward  when  General  Electric  begins  to  receive 
expected  contracts  for  transormers  and  ordnance  equipment  around  mid-1978. 
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The  situation  in  northern  Berkshire  County  is  less  favorable  than 
that  in  the  whole  Pittsfield  LMA.    Many  General  Electric  workers  re- 
side in  the  NBC  area  and  will  thus  be  directly  affected  by  the  scheduled 
layoffs  at  GE.    On  the  other  hand,  while  the  possibility  of  further 
staff  reductions  or  actual  plant  closings  cannot  be  completely  dis- 
counted, the  region  has  probably  seen  the  last  of  these  for  awhile, 
especially  now  that  the  end  of  the  long  national  recession  appears 
imminent.    In  addition,  completion  of  the  $31.5  million  Greylock  Glen 
resort  project,  with  or  without  casino  gambling,  and/or  the  $13  million 
Quintus  Urban  renewal  project  in  downtown  North  Adams,  would  provide 
a  needed  stimulus  to  NBC's  economy  and  perhaps  circumvent  its  dependence 
on  manufacturing  to  provide  jobs  for  its  working  population. 

Unfortunately,  NBC  requires  more  than  just  to  hold  the  line  against  de- 
clining employment.    The  region  has  been  economically  depressed  by 
various  degrees  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  it 
was  hit  hard  by  the  recent  recession.    Even  though  it  will  receive  its 
share  of  economic  stimulation  from  the  expected  national  upturn,  NBC 
will  remain  an  essentially  depressed  area  for  the  foreseeable  future 
unless  new  industries  of  some  sort  can  be  made  to  materialize  from 
outside  the  region. 


c.    Economic  Possibilities  for  1985 

Constructing  an  economic  scenario  for  a  particular  area  is  always  an  under- 
taking fraught  with  uncertainty.  It's  particularly  tricky  when  the 
area  under  consideration  has  an  "open"  economy,  one  that  is  influenced 
and  can  be  overwhelmed  by  events  outside  its  boundaries.    Thus  the 
Pittsfield  LMA's  economy  can  be  buffeted  or  buoyed  by  state-wide 
national  and  even  international  developments  which  often  have  as  much 
impact  as  those  generated  internally.    Nevertheless,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  all  of  the  significant 
economic  events  which  will  effect  the  LMA's  economy  over  the  next  eight 
years,  let  us  attempt  to  analyze  the  forces  influencing  its  direction 
and  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done  autonomously  to  improve 
its  performance. 

At  present  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Pittsfield  area's  labor 
market  is  the  unusually  high  percentage  of  its  total  nonagri cultural 
wage  and  salary  employment  engaged  specifically  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, over  ho  percent  for  1976  compared  to  about  25  percent  for  both 
Massachusetts  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  an  anomaly  particularly  sur- 
prising because  of  the  importance  of  tourism  as  a  major  industry  in  the 
area.    This  will  make  it  particularly  difficult  for  the  LMA's  economy 
to  adjust  to  higher  rates  of  automation  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
forecast  by  industrial  analysts.    The  other  potentially  dangerous  im- 
balance is  created  by  the  relative  size  of  General  Electric 's  overall 
payroll  compared  with  total  nonfarm  employment  in  the  area.    At  the 
beginning  of  1977  GE  accounted  for  some  18  percent  of  this  employment 
directly  and  indirectly  affected  payrolls  in  scores  of  service-related 
and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  enterprises.    Major  payroll  cutbacks  at 
GE  and  other  manufacturing  firms  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  significant 
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deterioration  of  the  area's  economic  well-being  —  a  situation  which 
might  be  avoided  if  its  economy  were  more  balanced.     This  is  not  to 
say  that  Berkshire  County  should  not  promote  policies  to  attract  new 
manufacturing  firms  and  hold  on  to  the  ones  already  here,  but  since 
nonmanufacturing  employment  as  a  percentage  of  total  area  nonfarm  pay- 
rolls is  bound  to  rise  significantly  by  1985  the  problem  that  area 
planners  must  sQlve  is  how  best  to  reemploy  displaced  factory  workers 
in  new  nonmanufacturing  jobs. 

Before  examing  some  specific  answers  to  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  reiterate  that  much  of  the  manufacturing  infrastructure  of  the  area 
will  remain  fundamentally  sound  well  beyond  our  19^5  planning  horizon. 
Machinery  producing  firms  generally  had  good  years  in  1976  and,  with 
the  exception  of  General  Electric' s  local  distribution  transformer 
operation,  should  prosper  in  the  future,  though  automation  will  probably 
force  some  payroll  cutabcks  to  be  made  during  the  next  eight  years.  On 
a  smaller  scale,  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  other  hardgoods  industries. 
Softgoods  employment  totals  are  much  more  vulnerable  to  both  automation 
and  foreign  competition  and  further  shutdowns  of  textile  and  apparel  firms 
in  the  area  remain  ominous  possibilities.    Fortunately,  the  most  important 
softgoods  industry  in  the  area,  paper  and  paper  products,  should  also 
fare  the  best  over  the  planning  period.    The  industry's  output  generally 
consists  of  superior  quality  products  such  as  currency  paper  and  high- 
grade  stationary  which  have  stable  or  growing  markets  in  the  foreseeable 
future  (as  an  example,  the  recent  Schaeffer- Eaton  merger  greatly  expanded 
the  marketing  potential  of  the  firm's  Pittsfield  plant).     In  addition, 
many  of  the  paper  firms  in  the  area  have  operated  locally  for  generations 
and  are  not  likely  to  close  down  or  move  unless  forced  to  do  so  by 
severely  adverse  and  unforeseen  circumstances.    The  recent  behavior  of 
Crane  and  Company  in  Dalton  during  the  recession  in  making     every  effort 
to  avoid  all  layoffs  (despite  substantial  operating  losses )  and  limiting 
the  duration  of  unemployment  of  those  it  was  nevertheless  forced  to 
furlough  demonstrates  the  psychological  investment  the  firm  sees  itself 
having  in  the  local  community. 

Further  growth  in  Berkshire  County's  tourist  industry  presents  the  area's 
economy  with  its  biggest  opportunity  and  its  most   difficult  challenge. 
The  industry  has  prospered  by  catering  to  affluent  families  and  individuals, 
not  only  by  serving  as  a   repository  for  cultural  events  of  consistently 
excellent  quality,  but  just  as  important  by  providing  a  very  beautiful 
physical  environment  with  a  style  of  life  which  attracts  the  affluent  by 
being  unhurried,  uncrowded,  uncluttered  and  relatively  noiseless.  Community 
leaders  are  well  aware  that  uncontrolled  growth  in  tourist  facilities 
would  quickly  dissipate  the  ambience  which  draws  the  well-to-do  to  Berk- 
shire County  and  yet  utterly  fail  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of  the 
middle  class  to  compensate  their  leaving.    But  it  is  not  only  prolifer- 
ation of  fast-food  outlets,  cheap  motels  and  an  overabundance  of  tourist 
gift  shops,  all  placed  along  rural  highways,  which  must  be  avoided,  too 
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many  quality  restaurants,  hotels  and  skiing  facilities  would  by  them- 
selves bring  too  much  noise,  traffic  congestion  and  other  kinds  of 
overcrowding    to  enable  the  region  to  continue  to  attract  its  tradi- 
tional clientele.    Furthemore,  too  much  growth  would  also  force  the 
area  to  face  up  to  the  "peak  load  problem"  of  having  to  provide  large 
weekend  influxes  of  tourists  with  police  protection,  sanitary  facili- 
ties, electric  power,  medical  care  and  other  public  and  quasi-public 
services  in  quantities  far  greater  than  normal  weekday  demands  require, 
at  a  high  cost  not  only  in  terms  of  money,  but  also  in  degradation  of 
the  region's  natural  beauty,  as  developers  encroach  upon  previously 
virgin  sites. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  growth  in  tourism  in  the  county  must  be  con- 
strained entirely,  but  only  that  it  must  be  carefully  controlled  to 
avoid  destroying  the  basis  for  its  existence  in  the  first  place  (local 
opposition  to  the  state's  proposal  to  transform  the  former  Shadowbrook 
Seminary  in  Lenox  into  a  medium- security  prison  is  largely  based  on  the 
adverse  effects  such  a  facility  would  presumably  have  on  area  tourism). 
Rather,  expansion  of  tourist  facilities  should  be  undertaken  to  avoid 
crowding,  noise  and  deterioration  of  the  environment.    One  possibility 
is  to  attempt  to  attract  more  tourists  during  off-peak  periods  such  as 
April  and  November,  perhaps  by  offering  such  incentives  as  lower  hotel 
rates,  community  sponsored  festivals,  etc.    Another  way  of  tapping  the 
full  potential  of  the  tourist  market  could  be  to  extract  more  dollars 
from  individual  tourists  by  providing  more  comprehensive  tourist  retail 
stores,  including  at  least  one  sizeable  suburban  shopping  mall  and  another 
one  in  Pittsfield.    Another  possibility  would  be  to  upgrade  inter-city 
roads,  though  not  necessarily  building  new  ones,  to  make  travel  within 
the  county  easier  and  more  pleasurable.     In  these  and  other  ways,  growth 
in  tourist  business  can  take  place  in  nondisruptive  manner. 

Community  leaders  are  currently  examing  a  number  of  proposals  to  aid 
commerce  in  general  by  attracting  new  industry,  and  by  persuading  local 
firms  that  have  been  tempted  to  move  to  stay  in  the  region.    One  con- 
crete proposal  now  under  study  is  construction  of  a  bypass  highway 
around  Route  7  in  Pittsfield,  thereby  removing  what  is  perceived  to  be  a 
deterrent  to  new  manufacturing  firms  locating  in  the  area  (businessmen 
believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  currem;  transportation  costs  of 
moving  raw  materials  and  finished  products  through  the  city  are  simply 
too  high).    The  junction  of  Route  7  and  the  bypass  would  also  be  the 
logical  site  for  a  new  shopping  mall.    Meanwhile,  a  parking  garage  and 
more  comprehensive  retail  shopping  outlets  in  downtown  Pittsfield  will 
be  needed  both  to  keep  payrolls  earned  locally  within  the  area  and  to 
attract  tourist  dollars;  otherwise  the  city's  central  business  district 
might  become  blighted.    Studies  are  also  underway  considering  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  one  or  more  strategically  located  "shell  buildings", 
partially  completed  structures  that  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  future  businesses.     Many  communities  already  have  these  buildings 
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available,  putting  the  Pittsfield  LMA  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
in  attracting  firms  which  want  to  begin  production  as  soon  as  possible. 
"Shell  buildings"  would  also  help  the  area  draw  glamor  businesses  dealing 
in  such  "exportable  services"  as  consulting  and  computer  soft- 
ware.   These  highly  attractive  enterprises  would  pay  high  salaries  and  have 
virtually  unlimited  growth  potential  and  yet  operate  in  centrally  located 
and  nonpolluting  facilities  with  "shell  buildings".    Berkshire  County's 
pleasant  noneconomic  attributes,  its  beauty,  quietness  and  ease  of  living, 
should  prove  to  be  attractive  to  this  type  of  enterprise. 

One  major  obstacle  to  attracting  new  business  firms  to  Berkshire  County 
is  particularly  hard  to  deal  with  locally,  the  perception  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  that  it's  hard  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
particular  to  deal  eith  state  government  regulations  and  attitudes.  High 
taxes  (especially  property  taxes),  inefficient  government,  overly  restric- 
tive labor  and  environmental  regulations  and  generous  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  welfare  benefits,  among  other  difficulties,  tend  to  make 
all  parts  of  the  state  unattractive  to  new  enterprises.  Fortunately, 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made,  such  as  the  recent  abolition  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  individuals  who  quit  their  jobs  voluntarily,  to  reverse 
what  are  perceived  to  be  anti-business  attitudes  among  government  officials 
Being  a  rural  area  and  furthest  away  from  the  state  capital,  however, 
Berkshire  County  has  already  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  a  pro-business 
environment.    Workers  tend  to  be  hard-working  and  not  prone  to  strike  unles 
greatly  provoked,  while  local  government  officials  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  business.    Hopefully,  these  pro-business 
attitudes  will  serve  as  examples  state-wide  and  thereby  lead  to  a  change 
in  the  way  out-of-state  businessmen  view  doing  business  in  Massachusetts. 

In  effect  the  overall  long-term  economic  outlook  in  Berkshire  County  is 
hopeful.    Most  manufacturing  concerns  can  be  expected  to  at  least  hold 
their  payrolls  at  present  levels,  while  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector 
construction  will  recover   eventually  and  tourism  will  show  some  degree  of 
growth.      It  is  true  that  job  losses  at  General  Electric  over  the  next 
year  will  be  difficult  to  replace,  but  in  the  long-run  GE's  payrolls 
will  level  off  as  public  and  private  contracts  are  once  again  received. 
Total  area  employment  will  be  stagnant,  but  since  the  area's  population 
is  not  growing,  this  will  not  be  a  problem  (indeed  overpopulation  would 
destroy  the  very  characteristics  of  the  county  which  now  attract  tourists 
and  residents  alike).     Indeed,  there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe 
that  enough  new  business  can  be  attracted  in  the  near  future  to  keep  area 
unemployment  well  below  national  rates. 
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Such  is  not  the  case  in  northern  Berkshire  County.     The  region  not  only 
suffers  from  all  of  the  disadvantages  which  affect  other  parts  of  the 
state,  including  south  and  central  Berkshire  County  (such  as  high  taxes, 
labor  costs,  energy  costs,  and  remoteness  from  industrial  suppliers 
and  product  markets),  but  has  some  additional  ones  as  well*    It  does 
not  possess  the  highly  developed  tourist  industry  which  buoys  the  rest 
of  the  county     does  not  have  enough  population  to  support  business 
development  or  fund  shopping  centers  (which  would  attract  tourists) 
and  is  hard  to  reach  comfortably  by  major  highways.    In  addition,  much 
of  its  land  area  is  located  in  places,  such  as  wetlands  or  rocky  areas 
not  suitable  for  development. 

In  many  respects,  northern  Berkshire  County  is  like  an  underdeveloped 
country  which  needs    simultaneous  breakthroughs  in  a  number  of  areas  to 
achieve  economic  vitality.    Thus,  local  public  officials  have  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  how  to  allocate  limited  development  funds  to  best 
advantage.    So  much  needs  to  be  done,  it  is  hard  to  determine  where  to 
start. 

But,  unlike  an  underdeveloped  country,  NBC  has  some  highly  useful 
advantages,,  especially  when  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  state  and 
nation.    Labor  productivity  is  excellent,  occupational  skills  are 
varied  and  abundant  and  workers  are  still  fired  by  Yankee  attitudes 
toward  hard  work.    While  transportation  for  people  needs  improvement, 
goods  may  be  readily  moved  by  both  the  railroad  and  by  trucks.'  In 
fact  NBC  is  within  easy  reach  of  such  major  markets  as Boston /  Buffalo, 
New  York  and  Montreal.    In  addition  the  region's  new  $8  million  Hoosac 
Water  Quality  sewage  collection  and  treatment  plant  in  Williamstown 
greatly  enhances  NBC's  attraction  to  increasingly  environmentally- 
conscious  manufacturers,  and  its  fine  educational  facilities,  especially 
Williams  and  North  Adams  State  College,  offer  prospective  new  employers 
all  of  the  technical  assistance  they  are  likely  to  need.  Finally,  northern 
Berkshire  County  possesses  the  same  wide  range  of  medical,  educational, 
cultural  and  recreational  facilities  found  in  the  rest  of  the  county 
and  the  slow  pace  of  economic  development  has  yet  had  little  adverse 
effect  on  the  pristine  beauty  of  its  mountains    arid  valleys,  making  it  a 
nice  place  to  live  and  do  business—a  situation  which  would  not  be 
greatly  affected  by  a  modest  rate  of  economic  development. 

Various  methods  to  enhance  economic  development  in  NBC  have  been  debated 
for  years.    Many  community  leaders  believe  that  better  inter-county 
roads  are  needed  to  attract  both  new  business  firms  and  tourists  to 
North  county.    Most  important  of  these  would  be  a  new  limited-access 
north- south  highway  through  the  county  or  at  least  a  major  upgrading 
of  the  old  pitted  and  twisting  Route  8.    At  least  one  major  industrial 
planner  purposes  a  "shell  building"  in  North  Adams  to  attract  new 
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manufacturing  firms  (Bennington,  Vermont  recently  attracted  a  sprocket- 
making  firm  at  least  partly  because  an  industrial  shell  ready  to  be 
occupied  was  already  available).    Without  such  new  facilities,  NBC  will 
find  it  hard  to  draw  new  concerns  which  would  instead  have  to  occupy 
the  abandoned  and  inefficient  two-  and  three-story  mills  common  to 
NBC.    Hopefully,  state  and  federal  grants  may  become  available  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  "shell  building"  as  well  as  for  three  industrial  parks 
proposed  for  the  area. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  way  to  attract  tourist  dollars  to  the 
northern  Berkshires.    Some  growth  in  NBC's  ski  industry  can  be  expected 
as  the  national  economic  recovery  continues,  but  the  area  may  require 
new  lodging  facilities  if  it  is  to  receive  its  share  of  the  increased 
business  (skiers  generally  prefer  to  remain  close  to  the  slopes  rather 
than  stay  in  nearby  cities).    To  attract  visitors  to  North  Adams  it- 
self the  city  already  has  the  100-  room  Sheraton  North  Adams  Inn  and 
several  quality  retail  outlets  ,    but     completion  of  the  $13  million 
Quintus  downtown  urban  renewal  pro jeer  is  necessary  to  restore  the  city 
as  a  center  of  commerce  (the  proposed  five-story  parking  garage  and  the 
150,000  square-foot  shopping  mall  are  both  needed  to  attract  tourist 
income  and  keep  residents'  payrolls  within  the  local  area).  Many 
local  officials  in  Adams  believe  prompt  completion  of  the  Greylock  Glen 
resort  complex  is  equally  vital  to  that  town's  economic  rejuvenation. 
Beyond  this,  NBC    communities  need  better  promotion  of  such  local 
attractions  as  the  Williamstown.  Theatre  Festival,  Clark  Art  Museum, 
Hoosuck  Community  Resources  Corporation  and  other  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.    All  together,  new  hotels  and  motels,  shopping 
facilities  and  promotion  of  already  existing  cultural  and  recreational 
activities  could  add  up  to  a  healthy  tourist  industry  for  north  county. 

While  NBC  will  probably  enjoy  increased  production  of  lumber  and  wood 
products  from  proper  management  of  indigenous  forests  and  can  increase 
local  quarrying  operations  significantly,  its  most  important  resource 
lies  in  the  work  skills  of  its  labor  force.    Once  new  enterprise, 
whether  heavy  or  light  manufacturing^  tourist-related  or  otherwise, 
establishes  itself  in  the  region  it  can  be  assured  of  high  productivity 
and  relatively  few  labor  problems.    But  to  attract  new  business  requires 
financing  new  resort  facilities,  shopping  centers,  industrial  shells 
(or  industrial  parks)  and  road  systems  together  —  in  order  to  make 
NBC  a  viable  integrated  economic  unit.    Without  state  or  federal  aid, 
northern  Berkshire  communities  must  do  all  of  these  things  themselves. 
One  possible  way  of  dealing  with  this  situation  is  to  offer  various 
tax  breaks  to  induce  new  firms  to  come   to  and  old  firms  to  stay  in 
the  area,  but  this  only  limits  further  the  resources  necessary  to  build 
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up  its  economic  infrastructure  of  "shell  buildings",  industrial 
parks  and  tourist- related  facilities.    Thus,  we  are  back  where 
we  started  from:  NBC's  economy  is  currently  too  depressed  to 
generate  the  income  necessary  to  provide  investments  in  the 
facilities  required  to  induce  growth  and  lead  the  way  to  economic 
vitality.    But    if  outside  funds  become  available,  for  example  by 
the  developers  of  Greylock  Glen,  retailers  in  the  Quintus  Project, 
or  through  state  and  federal  grants  to  construct  manufacturing 
shells,  finance  industrial  parks  and  improve  inter-county  roads, 
NBC  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  potential  contained  in  its 
highly  productive  work  force  and  thereby  once  again  grow  to  be  a 
vibrant  economic  force  in  Berkshire  County. 
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IV.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


The  1976  Berkshire  County  Occupational  Outlook  Survey,  published  in 
January  1977  by  the  Community  Services  Division  of  Berkshire  Community 
College  in  Pittsfield,  represents  the  best  source  of  labor  market 
data  by  occupation  now  available  for  the  local  area.    Much  of  this 
section  of  the  APR  consists  of  compilations  and  analyses  of  trends 
and  projections  found  in  the  Survey.    One  indication  of  current  area 
manpower  needs  by  occupation  may  be  inferred  by  analyzing  changes 

between  1975  and  1976  in  the  average  number  of  employee  workers  in 
the  various  major  occupational  categories  in  the  county: 


Berkshire  County  Employment  by  Major  Occupational  Category 
Survey  of  Annual  Averages  for  1975  and  1976 
Based  on  Data  Compiled  from 


DOT 

^OUC 

Major 

Occupational  Category 

Total 
Change  In 
Employment 

Actual 
New  Jobs/ 1976 

1976  Total 
Employment, 

%(»75  to' 76) 

rfn  bv  Category 

%  by  Category 

TOTAL 

5.6 

100.0 

100.0 

0,1 

Prof.,  Tech.,  &  Managerial  5.7 

33.5 

32.6 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

10.2 

ko.i 

21.9 

3 

Service 

1.2 

3.5 

15.9 

k 

Farming,  Fishing  and 

Forestry 

6.7 

0.1 

0.0 

5 

Processing 

U.5 

0.6 

0.7 

6 

Machine  Trades 

-1.9 

-3.8 

10.3 

7 

Bench  Work 

1.5 

1.3 

k.k 

8 

Structural  Work 

13.3 

23.9 

10.7 

9 

Miscellaneous 

1.2 

0.8 

3.5 
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Almost  three-fourths  of  the  new  jobs  created  in  the  county  over  the 
year  were  in  white  collar  occupations.    Substantial  increases  in  the 
demand  for  engineers,  wholesale  and  retail  store  managers,  lawyers 
and  teachers  as  administrators  were  recorded  in  the  professional, 
technical  and  managerial  category,  though  fewer  faculty  members  and 
administrators  were  needed  at  area  colleges.    Almost  all  occupations 
in  the  clerical  and  sales  category  showed  net  increases  over  the  year 
(led  by  jobs  for  clerks,  bookkeepers,  salesmen, and  secretaries)  while 
increased  demand  for  plumbers  and  fitters,  building -trade  loaders  and 
excavators  paced  new  employment  in  structural  work  occupations.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  large  declines  in  demand  for  the  services 
of  machinists,  waiters  and  waitresses,  chefs,  passenger  drivers,  and 
electronics  assemblers,  among  others,  in  service,  processing,  machine 
trades,  bench  work  and  miscellaneous  occupations. 

To  a  large  extent  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  additional  jobs 
created  during  1976  represents  nothing  more  than  the  differential  rates 
of  economic  recovery  exhibited  by  local  industries  employing  different 
mixes  of  labor  skills  in  their  production  processes.    But  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  those  occupational  skills  which  have  shown 
the  most  resilience  during  the  recession,  that  is  those  which  remained 
in  demand  or  recovered  quickly  in  the  face  of  recessionary  pressures, 
have  in  fact  greater  potential  for  growth, at  least  during  the  next 
few  years. 

More  cogent  information  on  future  job  prospects  by  occupation  may  be 
garnered  by  asking  area  employers  what  types  of  work  skills  they  now 
require  and  whether  or  not  these  are  available  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Fortunately  a  sample  of  area  employers  has  been  surveyed  concerning 
these  questions  and  the  results  of  interviews  with  them  have  been 
summarized  in  the  table  on  the  following  page  as  compilations  of  jobs 
they  believe  to  be  either  "easy  to  fill"  or  "hard  to  fill"  relative 
to  readily  available  local  supplies  of  workers  with  particular  job 
skills : 
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Easy  to  Fill  and  Hard  to  Fill  Job  Openings 

Major  Occupational  Category 
Survey  of  Berkshire  County  Employers 
Based  on  Data  Compiled  From 
The  1976  Berkshire  County  Occupational  Outlook  Survey 


DOT 
Code 

Major  Occupational  Category 

Easy  to 

Fill 

Hard 

to  Fill 

Number  j 

Percent 

Numb  er 

|  Percent 

TOTAL 

7,656 

100.0 

3,825 

100.0 

0,1 

Professional,  Technical  &  Managerial 

732 

9.6 

1,M*0 

37.6 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

2,689 

35.1 

723 

I8.9 

3 

Service 

1,U23 

18.6 

552 

ih.k 

k 

Farming,  Fishing  &  Forestry 

57 

0.8 

235 

6.1 

5 

Processing 

1+22 

5.5 

110 

2.9 

6 

Machine  Trades 

278 

3.6 

1+1+2 

11.6 

7 

Bench  Work 

829 

10.8 

105 

2.8 

8 

Structural  Work 

715 

9.3 

k7 

1.2 

9 

Miscellaneous 

511 

171 

k.5 

There  is  clearly  at  present  an  oversupply  of  labor  generally  throughout 
the  county  and  specifically  among  those  in  clerical  and  sales,  service, 
processing,  bench  work,  structural  work  and  miscellaneous  occupations. 
Jobs  are  somewhat  easier  to  find  in  the  professional,  technical  and 
managerial,  farming,  fishing  and  forestry  and  machine  trades  categories, 
but  finding  work  currently  in  Berkshire  County  often  requires  possession 
of  specific  and  hard-to-acquire  job  skills.    This  is  most  clearly  illustrated 
by  noting  that,  while  openings  for  machinists  in  general  remain  scarce,  great 
numbers  of  metal  machinists  are  in  demand  at  area  firms.  Unfortunately, 
this  highly  skilled  occupation,  which  involves  reading  blueprints  working 
to  close  tolerances  and  being  able  to  effect  extensive  repairs  on  different 
types  of  machinery,  requires  years  of  both  classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
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by  qualified  instructors .    Many  of  the  other  hard-to-fill  job  openings 
now  available  also  require  applicants  to  have  had  large  amounts  of 
formal  and/or  specific  on-the-job  training  to  qualify  for  hiring,  a 
condition  not  expected  to  change  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  1976  Berkshire  County  Occupational  Outlook  Survey  itself  has  come 
up  with  several  conclusions  which  are  more  specific  than  those  presented 
above.    Demand  for  construction  workers  will  remain  woefully  weak  at 
least  through  1977,  and  area  employers  as  a  whole  expect  to  see  some 
decline  in  total  full-time  employment  over  the  year.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  should  be  continued  growth  in  demand  for  those  who  prepare 
and  serve  food  and  maintain  rooms  at  area  restaurants,  hotels  and  inns. 
Demand  should  also  remain  strong  for  health  care  professionals,  book- 
keepers and  automobile  sales  and  service  personnel.    These  trends  in 
effect  derive  from  expected  growth  in  the  area's  nonmanufacturing 
sector  in  the  near  future,  particularly  in  tourist-related  industries. 

The  best  long-run  occupational  projections  for  the  Pittsfield  Labor 
Market  Area  that  can  now  be  made  are  basically  the  same  as  those 
formulated  by  forecasters  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  small  altera- 
tions made  to  take  into  account  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  local 
area's  electrical  machinery,  nonelectrical  machinery,  paper  and  tourist- 
related  industries.    By  1935  the  increased  relative  size  of  local  non- 
manufacturing  operations  will  make  the  Pittsfield  LMA's  economy  rather 
more  similar  in  microcosm  to  that  of  the  national  economy  than  it  is  at 
present.    Granted  there  will  continue  to  be  disproportionate  require- 
ments for  electrical  engineers,  waiters  and  waitresses,  hotel  maids, 
papermakers  and  others  with  the  occupational  skills  needed  to  enable 
traditional  local  industries  to  continue  to  function  efficiently,  but 
some  others      who  now  hold  jobs  in  the  area's  manufacturing  sector 
will  find  themselves  displaced  by  automation  and/or  foreign  competition. 
As  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  new  jobs  which  become  available  will  be 
primarily  in  white-collar,  service- industry  occupations  primarily  requiring 
advanced  administrative,  communicative  and  mathematical  skills.  College 
graduates  should  find  the  greatest  number  of  new  job  openings  in  accounting, 
management,  sales  and  health  care,  with  somewhat  fewer  opportunities  in 
education,  social  work  and  other  public  service  jobs.    Employment  pros- 
pects for  high  school  graudates  will  not  be  as  great  or  as  varied, 
centering  on  opportunities  in  tourist -related  occupations  as  well  as 
for  clerks,  secretaries  and  certain  highly  skilled,  specialized  manu- 
facturing occupations  (such  as  metal  machinery). 
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V.     Recent  Unemployment  Trends  and  Outlook 


It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  month-to-month  changes  in  the  Pittsfield 
LMA' s  unemployment  rate  because  of  the  highly  seasonal  nature  of  its 
tourist  industry,  the  second  largest  (after  electrical  machinery) 
employer  of  its  labor  force.    What  is  certain  is  that  the  area's 
official  unemployment  rate  dropped  from  11.9  to  8.0  percent  of  the 
labor  force  between  January  1976  and  January  1977.    The  decrease, 
with  seasonal  factors  eliminated,  is  not  quite  as  large  as  these 
figures  appear  to  indicate  because  the  former  is  somewhat  over- 
stated and  the  latter  slightly  underestimated.    The  January  1976 
figure  is  inflated  by  counting  as  unemployed  a  significant  number 
of  Federal  Supplementary  Benefits  (FSB)  unemployment  compensation 
recipients  whose  classification  (due  to  age)  as  part  of  the  working 
population  was  questionable  enough  for  them  probably  not  to  have  been  con- 
sidered part"  of  the  labor  force.    On  the  other  hand,  the  January 
1977  figure  fails  to  count  as  unemployed  a  number  of  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  all  regular  and  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 
and  have  been  presumed  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force.  While 
there  are  mandated  procedures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
used  to  estimate  the  number  of  exhaustees  still  unemployed  in  an 
area,  the  traditionally  high  labor  force  participation  rate  in 
Berkshire  County,  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  state  and  nation, 
undoubtedly  leads  to  an  under counting  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
exhaustees  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA.    Nevertheless,  despite  these 
qualifications  which  amount  to  but  a  few  tenths  of  a  percent  in  the 
unemployment  rate  in  each  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pitts- 
field area's  economy  experienced  substantial  improvement  over  the 
year. 

The  benefits  of  the  upturn  were  not,  however,  distributed  eaually  to 
workers  in  all  of  the  industrial  components  of  the  area's  economy, 
as  the  following  table  of  unemployment  rates,  based  partly  on  unemploy- 
ment claims  surveys  taken  in  its  two  DES  of fices^  makes  clear: 

Estimated  Percentage  Unemployment  Rates  by 
Major  Industrial  Category 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


Industrial  Category 

January  '77 

January ' 76 

January  ' 75 

TOTAL  INDUSTRY 

8.0 

11.9 

9.0 

Manufacturing -Hardgoods 

h.5 

11.1 

2.0 

Manufacturing- Soft goods 

8.8 

11.1 

13.6 

Construction 

35.5 

1+2.9 

36.2 

Trade 

6.7 

17.9 

9.0 

Services 

8.6 

12.7 

8.1 

Other  Nonmanufacturing 

2.9 

5.8 

9.6 
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The  national  recession  struck  the  area  in  November  197^  and  had 
an  immediate  impact  on  softgoods  payrolls,  particularly  in  the 
paper  and  paper  products  industry.    Employment  in  hardgoods 
manufacturing,  trade  and  services  were  not  adversely  affected 
for  some  time,  but  unemployment  rates  increased  markedly  during 
1975.    On  the  other  hand,  payrolls  in  contract  construction  had 
been  falling  steadily  since  summer  1973.    At  present  all  indust- 
rial categories  except  one  are  still  experiencing  levels  of 
unemployment  above  what  can  be  considered  normal  by  recent  histori- 
cal standards.    Contract  construction  remains  far  the  hardest  hit, 
while  even  industries  of  customarily  low  unemployment  continue  to 
suffer  from  the   aftereffects  of  the  recession.    Hardgoods  manu- 
facturing unemployment  would  be  lower  still  were  it  not  for  the 
layoffs  at  General  Electric.    The  unemployment  rate  in  the  "other 
nonmanufacturing"  category  is  unusually  low  only  because  entry- 
level  jobs  in  such  industries  as  banking  and  insurance  are  currently 
experiencing  far  less  turnover  than  generally  occurs  during  non- 
recessionary  periods  because  individuals  who  hold  these  jobs  have 
far  less  opportunity  to  move  up  to  higher  paying  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing firms  than  they  had  in  previous  years. 

Fiscal  year  1978  unemployment  is  projected  to  be  7.7  percent  of 
the  Pittsfield  LMA's  labor  force,  as  shown  in  the  table  at  the 
end  of  this  section.    This  estimate  is  based  on  analysis  of 
employment  trends  expected  to  occur  in  the  area,  particularly  a 
projected  increase  in  tourist  industry  payrolls  and  continuing 
layoffs  planned  by  General  Electric  over  the  next  year  or  so. 
The  unofficial  unemployment  rate  for  north  Berkshire  County  is 
likewise  projected  to  be  9-7  percent  of  its  labor  force. 

Long-term  projections  of  unemployment  rates  are  impossible  to  make 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  at  present  for  either  the  Pittsfield 
LMA  or  the  NBC  region.    The  continuing  national  battle  against  in- 
flation should  keep  the  larger  area's  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  6.0  percent  between  now  and  1980  and  5.0  percent 
between  1980  and  1985  (low  birth  rates  during  the  1960's  will  de- 
crease the  number  of  new  labor  force  entrants  dramatically  around 
I98O,  thereby  lowering  competition  for  entry- level  jobs  and  hence 
overall  unemployment  rates),  with  corresponding  lower- limit  rates 
for  NBC  of  7.5  percent  and  6.3  percent  respectively.    But  reducing 
unemployment  to  these  levels  depend  upon  the  LMA's  ability  to  attract 
new  industry  to  replace  jobs  lost  through  the  factory  closings  and 
automation  of  production  expected  to  take  place  throughout  the  area 
in  the  years  ahead.    If  new  industry  fails  to  materialize,  area 
unemployment  rates  will  remain  well  above  the  theoretically  achiev- 
able lower-limits  given  above. 
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ADDITIONAL  mMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAB  1978 


Pitt sfi eld  LMA 


Unemployment  . 

Unenrployrient 
Rate 

Lorv.^-Term 

Une::;niovr.ent 

riumber  of 
Different  Individuals 
Unerrp loved  During  Year 

TOTAL 

5,160 

7.7 

1,521 

15,^80 

White  Male 

3,070 

7.9 

1,056 

White  Female 

2,0U2 

7.5 

1+58 

Ncrvhitc  Male 

13 

3.1 

0 

Nonvhite  Female 

35 

11.5 

7 
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VI.     Individuals  In  Need  of  Manpower  Services 

Economic,  demographic  and  other  characteristics  of  individuals  who 
have  applied  for  employment -related  assistance  at  DES  offices  with- 
in an  area  are  listed  in  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting 
System  (ESARS)  reports  for  that  area.    A  summary  of  significant 
characteristics  of  such  individuals, whose  names  are  contained  in 
the  active  file  for  this  kind  of  assistance  at  the  the  two  Employ- 
ment Service  offices  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area,  is  given 
in  the  table  following: 

Characteristics  of  Individuals  in  the  Active  File 

for 

Employment -Related  Assistance 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


January  30, 

1977 

January  30, 

1976 

Characteristics 

Percent  of 

Total 

Percent  of 

Total 

Under  Age  20 

12.2 

8.9 

Over  Age  U5 

12.9 

17. k 

Male 

56.3 

50.9 

High  School  Dropout 

35.6 

30.8 

Minority  Group 

k.k 

0.8 

Veteran 

21.7 

17.3 

(Vietnam  Only) 

(12.2) 

(  9.5) 

Handicapped 

7.2 

5.6 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

57.2 

1+2.0 

Welfare  Recipient 

39.5 

23.1 
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The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  individuals  seeking  employment- 
related  assistance  in  every  category  except  those  over  age  k3  strongly 
implies  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of 
"cyclically  unemployed"  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA,  that  is  those  put  out 
of  work  by  the  recession,  and  that  most  of  those  in  the  area's  labor 
force  still  without  jobs  are  particularly  hard  to  place  and  must  be 
classified  among  the "hard- core"  of  the  area's  unemployed  individuals 
(those  "structually  unemployed",  to  use  the  formal  economic  term 
for  this  classification).  Helping  these  people  find  permanent  employ- 
ment is  a  much  harder  task  than  aiding  those  who  are  used  to  working 
steadily  but  have  lost  jobs  for  strictly  economic  reasons.  Further 
diagnosis  of  the  problems  facing  this  "hard-core"  of  unemployed 
individuals  will  be  deferred  to  Section  VIII  of  the  report, along 
with  suggestions  on  how  to  deal  with  them  effectively. 
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ADDITIONAL  PLANNING  DATA  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978 

Pittsfield  LMA 


Employed  Fart- Time 
for  Economic  Reasons 

TOTAL 

2,635 

White  Male 

1,2U6 

White  Female 

1,3^1 

Nonwhite  Male 

25 

Nonwhite  Female 

23 

Economically  Disadvantaged 
18  Years  and  Over 

TOTAL 

10,221 

White 

9,939 

Black 

195 

Other 

10 

Spanish 

.  77 
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VII.     Labor  Supply/Demand  Imbalances 


The  listing  of  hard-to-fill  job  openings  and  hard-to-place  job 
applicants  compiled  on  the  following  page  clearly  indicates  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  facing  placement  personnel  in  the  Pitts - 
field  LMA.  at  the  present  time.    What  few  jobs  are  available  require, 
for  the  most  part,  highly  developed  occupational  skills,  often 
including  university  training.    But  those  seeking  work  are  looking 
primarily  for  lower-grade  white  collar  jobs,  which  pay  comparatively 
little  even  when  they  are  available  (workers  in  construction  trades 
are  also  hard  to  place  because  there  is  little  demand  for  their  par- 
ticular skills  at  present).    Public  job  training  programs  designed  to 
teach  easily  acquired  work  skills  thus  have  almost  no  chance  to  succeed, 
since  there  are  few  jobs  available  which  are  both  learned  with  com- 
parative ease  and  pay  a  living  wage  to  their  possessors.    This  does 
not  mean  that  public  employment  programs  ought  to  be  abandoned  through- 
out the  Pittsfield  area,  only  that  their  efforts  should  be  redirected 
into  more  productive  channels,  as  outlined  in  the  next  section  of 
this  report. 
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VIII.    Training  Programs 


Conclusions  drawn  from  the  manpower  analyses  made  in  Section  VI  and 
VII  of  this  report  strongly  suggest  that  officials  in  charge  of 
training  programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA),  in  Berkshire  County  and  elsewhere,  face  several  difficult, 
perhaps  irresolvable,  problems  in  operating  effective  job -development 
programs.    In  the  first  place,  as  the  recession  slowly  passes  CETA 
will  find  itself  becoming  increasingly  less  involved  with  retraining 
workers  who  have  lost  jobs  due  to  automation  and  foreign  competition 
and  increasignly  more  involved  with  training  hard-core  uenmployed 
workers,  many  of  whom  have  never  held  steady  employment  for  any 
length  of  time.    Secondly,  most  of  the  job  openings  now  available 
or  soon  expected  to  be  created  in  the  county  are  in  occupations  which 
require  a  great  deal  of  formal  and/or  on-the-job  training,  neither 
of  which  can  be  sue ess fully  imparted  in  CETA  programs  which  last 
six  or  twelve  months  at  most.    Conversely,  most  of  the  positions  that 
CETA  traninees  can  at  present  qualify  for  will  be  in  short  supply- 
indefinitely,  because  of  a  surplus  of  individuals  in  the  county,  due 
to  the  recession, who  already  have  the  qualifications  to  fill  them,  and 
who  can  expect  to  be  rehired  in  their  former  capacities  before  any 
CETA  trainees  will  be  considered    for  such  employment.    More  funda- 
mentally, current  CETA  job -training  programs  suffer  from  the  same 
intrinsic  defects  that  have  always  been  inherent  in  publicly  financed 
training  programs:    during  prosperity  such  programs  are  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  because  private  employers  can  and  do  train  workers  in 
the  precise  mix  of  work  skills  they  need,  while  during  recessions 
CETA  training  goes  to  waste  because  there  are  few  jobs  openings 
available  even  for  the  trainees  who  successfully  complete  these 
programs . 

Leading  officials  at  the  Berkshire  Training  and  Employment  Program 
(BTEP-the  CETA  organization  in  Berkshire  County)  and  the  Employment 
Service  (ES)  component  of  the  two  Division  of  Employment  Security 
(DES)  offices  in  the  county  are  acutely  aware  of  the  structural  de- 
fects which  have  caused  the  failure  of  such  previous  public  job 
placement  programs  as  the  Manpower  Training  and  Employment  Act 
(MDTA),  Emergency  Employment  Act  (EEA),  Job  Corps,  Supplementary 
Training  and  Employment  Program  (STEP)  and  numerous  other  alphabet 
soup  training  and  placement  programs  extending  back  in  time  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Depression.    Their  two-fold  response  consists 
of  a  more  judicious  and  effective  use  of  available  counselling  and 
training  personnel  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  individual  job 
aid    recipients  and  a  de-  emphasis     on  job  training  programs  per  se. 
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With  the  proportion  of  hard-core  unemployed  individuals  continuing 
to  rise  as  the  recession  subsides,  BTEP  officials  see  an  increasing 
need  to  emphasize  pre-employment  training  over  specific  job  training 
in  their  overall  job  training  and  placement  effort.    Many  unemployed 
individuals  have  difficulty  finding  and  keeping  work,  not  because 
they  lack  job  skills,  but  because  they  do  not  have  the  proper 
motivations  and  attitudes  needed  to  accomplish  this.    BTEP  counsellors 
remedy  this  situation  by  teaching  such  practical  entry- level  job 
skills  as  how  to  read  and  follow  instructions  related  to  work,  by 
imparting  such  communications  skills  as  how  to  act  and  what  to 
emphasize  during  interviews  with  prospective  employers  and  by  showing 
job-aid  recipients  that  can  be  successful  in  on-the-job  situations, 
building  their  confidence  and  pointing  the  way  toward  continued 
improvement  in  job  skills,  promotions  and  higher  rates  of  pay.  ES 
personnel  meanwhile  have  deemphasized  on-the-job  training  (workers 
were  usually  laid  off  from  their  private  sector  jobs  as  soon  as 
wage  subsidies,  provided  during  training,  ran  out)  and  began  con- 
centrating on  direct  development  of  unsubsidized  jobs.    At  present 
WIN  aid  recipients  receive  specific  job  training  only  if  they  can 
be  guaranteed  immediate  employment  in  the  private  sector  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  training. 

In  effect  the  current  BTEP  and  WIN  efforts  are  designed  to  attack 
the  disease  of  long-term  unemployment    itself,  rather  than  just 
its  symptoms.    Officials  now  recognize  that  finding  long-term 
employment ' for  the  hard-core  unemployed  is  not  an  easy  task  which  can 
be  successfully  attacked  by  providing  essentially  speculative  job 
training    for  hoped  for  positions  which  seldom  materialize  when 
the  job  training  is  completed  (the  erroneous  assumption  that  such 
training  leads  inevitably  to  private  employment  has  consistently 
led  to  the  failure  of  public  job  programs  since  their  inception 
some  ho  years  ago).     In  renouncing  such  overly  quick  and  easy 
solutions  to  the  problems  facing  the  hard-core  unemployed,  current 

BTEP  and  ES  programs  should  achieve  more  success  in  eliminating 
long-term  unemployment  in  Berkshire  County    in  the  future  than 
all  of  the  public  initiatives  based  on  job  training  in  specific 
occupational  skills  have  in  the  past. 
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APPENDIX 
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POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE  COMPOSITION  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978 


Berkshire  County  (CETA  Area) 


Population 

Labor 
,  Force 

.  Employ 

Unemploy 

Unemploy 
Rate 

Labor  Force 
Participation 
Rate 

TOTAL 

11+8,669 

73 , 000 

67,570 

5,k30 

7.1+ 

65.I 

White  Male 

70,586 

1+2,151+ 

38,921+ 

3,230 

7.7 

79.2 

0-15 

17,368 

16-17 

0  Ai£ 
2,01.0 

0  oA£ 

0  nko 

Pkk 

fin  p 

Ul.  c 

18-19 

2,037 

2,517 

d9  301 

C.LO 

A  A 
0 . 0 

AA  7 

20-24 

6,762 

4,301 

3>9ro 

0  0 

6k  ft 

25-3L 

9,^70 

£  £oA 

0 ,020 

-    C  TOO 

Acq 

70  O 

35-hk 

7,083 

6,6o0 

6,176 

cr\\  1 
504 

7.5 

o)i  0 

94.3 

it?  1 

15 , 166 

13,672 

13,077 

595 

4.4 

00  1 
yV.  X 

65  + 

9,081+ 

5,990 

5,553 

1+37 

7.3 

65.9 

White  Female 

76,091 

30,003 

27,851+ 

2,11+9 

7.2 

52.3 

0-15 

18,723 

16-17 

3,U3;> 

JL,2  fO 

+,  jjw 

Pkft 

K  7 
J-y.  1 

S2  0 

18-19 

3,o?y 

T.    1  "I 

QkO 

J-  f  2 

T  R  7 

^6  1+ 

20-24 

f  ,^09 

^,oy^ 

"SOP 

ink 

r-  I-  \ 
25-3^ 

1  n  907 

k  D^k 

JJU 

7  7 

1+2  8 

35-1+1+ 

7,o3? 

k  <=;6k 

k  ^kl 
*+,  y*± 

PP3 

k  Q 

5Q  8 
jy •  w 

1+5-61+ 

1  (\  "3kO 

xo ,  3*+y 

q  7oA 

Q  1  PA 

6  0 

k 

65  + 

9,79^ 

5,776 

5,k91 

285 

L.9 

59.0 

Nonwhite  Male 

961+ 

1+78 

1+61+ 

11+ 

2.9 

65.7 

0-15 

236 

16-17 

39 

29 

28 

1 

3.4 

74.4 

18-19 

39 

17 

16 

1 

5.9 

43.6 

20-21+ 

92 

81 

78 

3 

3.7 

no  /-s 

88.0 

   1 

25-3k 

129 

81+ 

81 

3 

3.6  . 

65. 1 

35-1*1+ 

97 

68 

66 

2 

2.9 

70.1 

1+5-61+ 

207 

151 

li+9 

2 

1-3 

72.9 

65  + 

125 

1+8 

1+6 

2 

4.2 

3o.4 

Ncrrwhite  Female 

1,028 

365 

320 

37 

1U.  X 

li7  O 

4  (  .  c. 

0-15 

25l+ 

16-17 

1+0 

11 

9 

2 

18.2 

27.5 

13-19 

1+2 

31 

25 

6 

19.4 

73.8 

20-21+ 

99 

29 

21+ 

5 

17.2 

29.3 

25-31+ 

137 

77 

72 

5 

6.5 

56.2 

35-1+!+ 

102 

55 

51 

1+ 

7.3 

53.9 

1+5-61+ 

221 

110 

101 

9 

8.2 

1+9.8 

65  - 

133 

52 

1+6 

6 

11.5 

39.1 
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ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978 

Berkshire  County  (CETA  Area) 


Unemployment  , 

Rate 

iX3ni^—  ±  ern 
Un  p.-mo  loymen  t 

Lumber  of 
jjixieierio  xnciiVT.ciua.A.j 
Unerrolove^.  D"rir:T  Yeai* 

TOTAL 

5,U30 

7.U 

1,582 

16,290 

White  Male 

3,230 

7.7 

1,113 

White  Female 

2,3*9 

7.2 

U6l 

Norw/hite  Male 

Ik 

2.9 

0 

Nonwhite  Female 

37 

10.1 

8 

ADDITIONAL  PLANNING  DATA  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
Berkshire  County  (CETA  Area) 


Employed  Part-Time 
Tot  icorjoTic  Reasons 

TOTAL 

2,895 

White  Male 

1,362 

White  Female 

1,1*76 

Nonwhite  Male 

28 

Noiraftite  Female 

29 

Economically  Disadvantaged 
18  Years  and  Over 

TOTAL 

10,922 

White 

10,620 

Black 

21k 

Other 

11 

Spanish 

77 
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ANNUAL  PLANNING  INFORMATION  REPORT 


FISCAL  YEAR  1979 


FITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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PREFACE 

The  Annual  Planning  Information  Report  (APIR)  is  an  analytical 
and  statistical  report  which  summarizes  manpower  developments 
and  problems  in  specific  labor  areas.    The  report  covers 
developments  for  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area. 

The  Annual  Planning  Information  Report  is  intended  for  use  both 
in  employment  security  and  manpower  operations,  and  for  public 
distribution  to  manpower  and  community  planners,  educators, 
antipoverty  organizations,  local  and  state  officials,  business, 
labor  and  community  leaders,  and  others  who  need  accurate  and 
timely  area  manpower  and  .job  market  information  for  decision- 
making purposes. 

Within  the  employment  security  system,  data  and  analysis  contained 
in  the  Annual  Planning  Information  Report  are  needed  to  carry 
out  local,  state,  regional,  and  national  office  responsibilities 
under  existing  human  resources,  manpower  development,  and  man- 
power utilization  programs  and  to  implement  Federal  programs  to 
alleviate  local  unemployment. 
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I.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


Fiscal  Year  1979  projections  for  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
yield  expectations  of  moderate  economic  growth  assuming  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  will  remain  stable  and  total  nonagri- 
cultural  employment  increases. 


Despite  a  slight  drop  in  population  within  the  LMA.  in  the  near 
future  the  participation  rate  will  not  appreciably  decline  due 
to  a  projected  influx  of  women  into  the  workforce.  ITonagri- 
cultural  employment  growth  will  be  centered  in  the  nonmanufacturing 
sector  with  service  industries  continuing  to  lead  the  way.  Con- 
tract construction  employment  levels  should  rebound  from  decreases 
over  the  past  few  years.    Again  durable  goods  manufacturing  will 
be  the  most  vulnerable  to  job  losses  especially  in  the  electrical 
machinery  industry.    Nondurable  goods  employment  should  not  deviate 
greatly  from  the  previous  year's  totals,  although  the  bulk  of  non- 
durable goods  are  shipped  out  of  state  and  are  therefore  tied  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  national  economy. 
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II.     Description  of  Area 


a.    Definition  of  Area 

1.     Location  and  Geographical  Features 

Cities  and  Towns;    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  comprises  two  cities 
and  twenty-two  towns,  all  in  Berkshire  County.    The  cities  are 
Pittsfield  and  North  Adams;  the  towns  are  Adams,  Becket,  Cheshire, 
Clarksburg,  Dalton,  Florida,  Hancock,  Hinsdale,  Lanesborough,  Lee, 
Lenox,  New  Ashford,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond,  Savoy,  Stockbridge, 
Tyringham,  Washington,  West  Stockbridge,  Williamstown  and  Windsor. 
Prior  to  August  1975  the  Pittsfield  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  consisted  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield  and  the  towns  of  Dalton,  Lee, 
Lenox  and  Lanesborough  only. 

Boundaries :    The  labor  area  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Vermont  on  the 
north  and  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  west;  in  Massachusetts  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  towns  of  Alford,  Great  Barringtcn,  Monterey 
and  Sandis field  (all  in  Berkshire  County)  and  on  the  east  by  the  towns 
of  Blandford  and  Chester  (both  in  Hampden  County),  Middlefield,  Worthington, 
Cummington,  and  Plainfield  (all  in  Hampshire  County)  and  Hawley,  Charlemont, 
Rowe  and  Monroe  (all  in  Franklin  County). 

Land  Area:    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  covers  663  square  miles,  based  on 
geographical  boundaries  determined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Budget  in  1973« 

Other  Geographical  Features ;      The  area's  most  prominent  feature  is  the 
chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Berkshires.    Mount  Grey lock  (elevation 
3,^91  feet),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state,  is  located  in  the 
Taconic  Range  near  Adams;  the  Hoosac  Range  is  of  lower  altitude  and 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area.    The  area  also  boasts  a 
number  of  picturesque  lakes  and  valleys  and  numerous  mountain  streams 
and  rivers,  the  Housatonic  being  the  largest.  The  quality  of  the  water 
is  exemplified  by  Still  Domestic  bottled  water  available  for  purchase. 
The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  provides  excellent  East-West  commercial 
over- the- road  transportation  routes. 
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Table  1 

POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE  COMPOSITION  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1979* 

Pitt afield  Labor  Market  Area 


Population 

Labor 
Force 

Employ- 
ment 

Unemploy- 
ment 

Unemploy- 
ment 
Rate 

Labor  Force 
Participation 
Rate 

TOTAL 

132,000 

68,100 

62,850 

5,250 

7.7 

68.5 

White  Male 
0-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21+ 

25-3^ 
35-^1+ 
k$-6k 
65  + 

White  Female 
0-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21+ 
25-3^ 

1+5-6U 
65  + 

Nonwhite  Male 
0-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21+ 

25-3^ 

35-kk 
1+5-61+ 
65  + 

Nonwhite  Female 
0-15 

16-17 

18-19 
•  20-21+ 

25-3^ 

35-1* 
U5-6I+ 

65  + 


63,082 
15,523 
2,517 
2,536 
6,042 
8,1+65 
6,326 

13,555 
8,118 

67,179 
16,650 

2,699 
2,720 
6,U8l 
9,072 
6,311 
1^,539 
8,707 

838 
205 
3k 
3k 
79 
113 
81+ 

180 
109 

902 

222 
35 
36 
87 

120 
90 

19l+ 

116 


39,^3     36,3^5  3,118 


2,139 
2,356 
1+,100 
6,203 
6,255 
12,798 
5,608 


1,1+68 
1,035 
2,690 
l+,06l 
l+,2l+l+ 
9,030 
5,371 

1+28 

26 
16 

71 

76 
61 

136 
1+1 

311 

9 
26 
2k 
66 
1+7 
9h 
U5 


1,910 
2,150 
3,716 
5,1*29 
5,767 
12,185 
5,181* 


1,253 
883 
2,1+15 
3,7U0 
U,007 
8,M*5 
5,067 

1+16 

25 
11+ 
70 
73 

59 

13l* 
ho 

277 

7 
22 
20 
61 

h3 
86 
38 


229 
206 
381+ 
77U 
1+88 

613 
1+2U 


27,898     25,809  2,089 


215 
152 
275 
321 
237 
585 
30l+ 

12 

1 
2 
1 

3 
2 

2 
1 

3h 

2 
k 
1+ 
5 
1+ 
8 
7 


7.9 

10.7 
8.7 

9.U 
12.5 
7.8 
U.8 
7.6 

7.5 

11+.6 
11+.7 
10.2 

7.9 
5.6 

6.5 
5.6 

2.8 

2.8 
12.5 
1.1+ 
3.9 
3.3 

1.5 
2.1+ 

10.9 

22.2 
15.U 
16.6 
7.6 
8.5 
8.5 
15.5 


83.O 

85.O 
93.0 
67. 8 

73.3 
98.8 
9k. k 
69.I 

55.2 

51+.1+ 
38.1 
Ul.5 
1+1+.8 
67.2 
62.1 
61.7 

67.6 

76.5 
1+7.1 
90.0 

67.3 
72.6 

75.5 
37.6 

U5.7 

25.7 
72.2 
27.6 
55.0 
52.2 
1+8.5 
38.8 


*  Projectiona  baaed  on  Maaaachuaetta  State  Cenaua  -  March  1,  1975 
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b.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Trends 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1970  Census  showed  a  population  of 
135,821  for  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area.    Revised  estimates  in 
1975  compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Census  shows  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  population  to  135*030.    Fiscal  Year  1979  population 
and  labor  force  composition  projections  (Table  1)  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  population  will  continue  to  decline  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  stepped-up  lay-offs  in 
the  electrical  machinery  industry.  Many  professional  and  managerial 
people  who  have  been  laid  off  may  be  forced  to  leave  the  area  to 
obtain  employment  that  will  maintain  their  standard  of  living. 

Participation  rates  for  fiscal  year  1979  will  not  change  to  any  great 
degree  from  1977  participation  rates.    Typically,  the  highest  of 
these  will  be  among  white  males,  although  participation  rates  for 
women  in  the  labor  force  have  been  growing  consistently  throughout 
the  1970' s  because  of  better  employment  opportunities  (related  to 
affirmative  action  programs)  and,  more  recently  to  supplement 
family  income  whose  buying  power  has  shrunk  due  to  inflation. 

Fiscal  Year  1979  projections  show  the  unemployment  rate  will  decline 
by  a  full  percentage  point  based  on  a  slightly  reduced  workforce, 
but  most  importantly  upon  a  greater  number  of  jobs  in  the  nonmanufac- 
turing  sector.    Also  unemployment  will  continue  to  be  inordinately 
high  among  teenagers  and  young  adults.    At  the  same  time  unemployment 
rates  for  nonwhite  males  will  be  extremely  low,  2.8  percent,  which 
can  be  partially  attributed  to  minority  hiring  requirements  by  com- 
panies which  have  or  plan  to  bid  on  government  contracts. 


III.    Unemployment  Trends  and  Characteristics 


In  197^  and  in  the  recessionary  year  of  1975  the  Pittsfield  Labor 
Market  Area  unemployment  rate  was  considerably  lower  than  that  of 
the  state,  but  in  1976  the  LMA.  unemployment  rate  declined  by  .9  of 
a  percentage  point  while  the  state's  rate  declined  with  more  velocity, 
down  1.7  percentage  points.    This  development  was  a  signal  that  although 
both  economies  were  improving,  the  state  was  showing  a  stronger  rate  of 
recovery.    This  pattern  was  again  demonstrated  between  1976  and  1977 
when  the  state  rate  dropped  l.k  percentage  points  while  the  LMA.  rate 
was  down  .8  of  a  percentage  point.    During  this  four-year  period, the 
national  unemployment  rate  was  substantially  lower  than  both  the 
state  and  labor  market  area  rates. 

As  would  be  expected  unemployment  is  highest  among  contract  con- 
struction workers,  many  of  whom  have  exhausted  all  unemployment  benefits 
and  are  attempting  to  find  employment  outside  of  the  contract  con- 
struction field.    Another  group  experiencing  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment are  individuals  formerly  employed  in  the  electrical  machinery  in- 
dustry. .  This  would  include  professionals,  managerial  people  and 
machinists  jnost  of  whom  were  employed  by  General  Electric  in  either 
the  power  transformer  division  or  in  ordnance  systems. 

Two  other  groups  who  experience  high  unemployment  levels  are  people 
associated  with  the  tourism  industry  and  also  those  who  have  been 
terminated  from  various  CETA  programs,  which  usually  set  as  a 
maximum  one  year  of  employment.    Tourism  unemployment  over  the  year 
can  vary  greatly  because  of  its  seasonal  nature  and  because  of  the 
unpredictable  weather  which  greatly  effects  outdoor  events  and 
activities. 

Fiscal  year  1979  unemployment  is  projected  to  be  7.7  percent  of  the 
Pittsfield  LMA.'s  labor  force  as  shown  on  Table    1      Population,  and 
Labor  Force  Composition  Fiscal  Year  1979*    This  estimate  is  based  on 
analysis  of  employment  trends  expected  to  occur  in  the  area,  particularly 
an  increase  in  service  payrolls,  continued  layoffs  planned  at  General 
Electric  over  the  year  and  most  importantly  an  increase  in  contract 
construction  employment  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  initial  stage 
of  construction  will  begin  on  a  mall  in  downtown  Pittsfield  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city. 
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Table  2 

OCCUPATIONS   OF    THE    INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 
PITTS FIELD  OFFICE 

DEC  .  '  77-JANi.  '  78 


ALL  AGES 

UNDER 

OVER 

NOT 

NUMBER 

PEP . 

45    YP  S . 

45    YRS  . 

AVAIL 

TOTAL 

1838 

100,0 

1  308 

530 

0,1    PRQF.  i  TECH.  ,  MGR. 

3  1  1 

16.9 

205 

1  06 

00,01    aoch . /ENGI NEEP 

1  a 

.  8 

7 

7 

_ 

02  math   I   PHY,  SCIENCE 

m 

0u  LIFE  SCIENCES 

28 

1  .5 

21 

7 

_ 

OS  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

— 

07  MEDICINE   &  HEALTH 

57 

3.1 

1  4 

42 

- 

09  EDUCATION 

35 

1  .9 

2! 

1  4 

10  mijsEUM,  LIBRARY 

7 

.4 

7 

11  LAW  %  JURISPRUDENCE 

m 

12  RELIGION   &  THEOLOGY 

m 

13  WRITING 

m 

m 

1U  APT 

at 

m 

_ 

15  ENTERTAINMENT   %  REC 

21 

1  .  1 

21 

m 

16   ADMINISTRATIVE  SPEC 

42 

2.3 

28 

1  4 

18   MANAGRES   *.  OFFICIAL 

R2 

5.0 

78 

1  4 

_ 

19   PROFESSIONAL,    TEC N 

l  a 

.  8 

1  4 

2  CLERICAL,  SALES 

325 

17.7 

205 

1  20 

20  STENO* TYPE, FILING 

7  1 

3.R 

ap 

21 

21    CnMO|jTING   I  ACCOUNT 

1  63 

8  .  9 

92 

7  1 

■i 

3?    M  A  T  c  R  I  A I     8,    PPQD  PEC 

28 

1  .  5 

2  1 

7 

— 

23   T  NF □   l   MESSAGE  DIST 

2  1 

1  .  1 

A    •  X 

1  4 

7 

24  mtsc  CLERICAL 

7 

• 

7 

25  SALESMFN,  SERVICES 

2  1 

1  . 1 

1  a 

7 

m 

2b, 2*   SALES,  COMMQDITI 

7 

.  a 

• 

7 

29  MERCHANDISING 

7 

.  a 

• 

7 

m 

3  SERVICES 

262 

14.3 

198 

64 

- 

30  DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

1^ 

.8 

7 

7 

m 

31  Fono  8,  BEVERAGE 

92 

5.0 

85 

7 

m 

32  LODGING 

21 

1  .  1 

1  a 

7 

33  B A R B E R I N G » C 0 S M E T OL 0 

■ 

■ 

3a    AMIlSPMC-\jT    9  Qcr 

7 

a 

7 

3  S    MT?r    PFPSnMAI  SFPU 

iOL-           L-  ^  O  U  1  v  M  L       u  L  n  » 

t;  7 

2R 

36    APPAREL    I  FIJRNISH 

tu 

.8 

14 

37  PROTECTIVE  SERV 

38  BUILDING  I  RELATED 

57 

3.1 

57 

4  0-46   FARM/ FISH 

28 

1.5 

1  4 

1  4 

5  PROCESSING 

7 

.4 

-7-  7 

50  PROCESSING  OF  METAL 

7 

.4 

7 

51   ORE  REFINING&FOUNDR 

m 
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Table  2  (continued) 

CONTINUED  -1 

ALL  AGES  UNDER         OVER         1  0  T 

NUMBER  PER.      as   YPS.      US    YPS.  AVAIL 


52  PROCESS/pOOD / TOBACH 

53  PROCESS IMG  OF  PAPER 
5a  PPnCES/OIL/COAL»C,AS 

55  CHEM,  PLASTC  ,  SYN,  RU5 

56  WOOD  AND  WOOD  PROD 

57  STONE/CLAY. GLASS 
5S  LEATHER, TEXTILES 
59  PROCES/ OCCUPATIONS 
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Table  2  (continued) 

OCCUPATIONS  OF   THE    INSURED  UNEMPIOYFD 
PITTSF  IELO  OFFICE 

DEC  .  '  77-JANJ.  '  78 


ALL  AGES 

UNDER 

OVFP 

MOT 

NUMBER 

PER  . 

a5  YPS. 

a  5  yps. 

AVAIL 

TOTAL 

1838 

100.0 

1  308 

530 

m 

6  MACHINE  TRADES 

6a 

3.5 

a2 

21 

e 

6  0   *  E  T  A  L  MACHINING 

7 

.  a 

7 

61    MFTAI_  FORKING  OCCUP 

21 

1  .  1 

7 

l  a 

- 

62,63   MECHANICS  REPAIR 

28 

1  .5 

28 

6a  oaprswORKING 

65  PRINTING 

— 

m 

m 

m 

66  'APOD   MACH  I NG 

m 

m 

_ 

m 

&7  mach   STONE, CLAY,GLA 

m 

_ 

— 

m 

68  TEXTILE 

_ 

m 

— 

6R   MACHINE   TRADES  OCCU 

7 

.  a 

• 

m 

7 

— 

7   BENCH  WORK 

71 

3.9 

a9 

2  1 

— 

70   FAf?,  ASSBLY&REPAIR 

35 

1.9 

28 

7 

- 

71    FAR.PEPAIR  SCI&MED 

72   ASBLY&REPAIR  ELECT 

28 

1.5 

1  a 

la 

73   FAR , REPR   A  SSR  T   M A  T  L 

7U   PAINTING*  DECORAT 

I 

75   FARJREPR   PLASTC   S Y N 

7 

,  a 

■ 

7 

m 

76  FAR&REPR  wOOD  PROD 

m 

77  FAP^PFPQ   SAND  STONE 

m 

m 

78   FARS.RERR  TEXTILE 

m  • 

— 

yq   BENCH  WQRK  OCCUPAT 

m 

m 

_ 

8  STRUCTURAL  WORK 

537 

29.2 

389 

1  a8 

AO   M£  y  A  L  FABRICATING 

7 

.a 

7 

m 

81    WFLDFRS j    FLAMP  CUTT 

l  a 

.  B 

7 

7 

82   FLFCTRICAL  ASSBLY 

28 

1  -  5 

2  1 

7 

8a  PAINT, PLASTER, WATER 

35 

1  .  9 

28 

7 

m 

85  EXCAVAT.GRAD/PAVE 

2  1 

1  .  1 

7 

1  u 

86   CONSTRUCTION  OCCUPA 

332 

t  8  1 

2a7 

85 

m 

89  STRUCTURAL  WORK  OCC 

99 

5 .  a 

7  1 

28 

9  MISCELLANEOUS 

233 

12.7 

198 

35 

- 

90    MHTHR  F3PTGHT 

9? 

5  0 

7  i 

?  1 

91    TRANSPORTATION  OCCU 

1  a 

.8 

7 

7 

92  PACKAGI\G%MATERIALS 

120 

6.5 

1  1  3 

7 

93  EXTRACT  OF  MINERALS 

9a  LOGGING  OCCUPATIONS 

95  PROD4DIST, UTILITIES 

96  Amuse,    REC.,  MOVIES 

w 

■ 

R7  GRAPHIC   APT  WORK 

7 

R99    INFQ   NOT  AVAILABLE 
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Table  3 

AGE   AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  HF   the   INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 

FITTSFIELO  OFFICE 

OEC . «  77-JAN. ' 78 


TOTAL 

MALES 

FEMALES 

NUMBER 

PEP. 

NUMBER 

PER  . 

NUMBER 

PF  P  . 

TOTAL 

1838 

100.0 

l  2ua 

100.0 

50u 

100.0 

AGE  GROUPS 

TOTAL 

1  838 

100.0 

l  2au 

100.0 

50a 

100.0 

UNDFR  20 

- 

m 

- 

- 

— 

UNDER  25 

U88 

26.  6 

339 

27.3 

1  ap 

2a  .9 

25  -  3a 

u  7  a 

25.8 

35a 

28.5 

120 

20.2 

35  -  aa 

3U6 

18.8 

2a7 

19.0 

90 

16.7 

U5  -  5u 

226 

12.3 

1  1  3 

9.1 

1  1  3 

19.0 

55  -  6U 

I  as 

8,1 

92 

7. a 

57 

9.6 

65  &  OVER 

156 

8.5 

99 

8.0 

57 

9.6 

WEEKLY  EARN. 

TOTAL 

1803 

98  .  1 

1216 

97.7 

587 

98.  8 

UNDER  5100 

U7U 

25.8 

226 

18.2 

2a7 

41.6 

$1 00-S1 aq 

U31 

23. a 

2a7 

19.9 

1  Fa 

31,0 

$150-5199 

382 

20.8 

276 

22.2 

106 

17.8 

5200-52U9 

191 

10. a 

170 

13.7 

21 

3.5 

$250-5299 

127 

6.9 

106 

8.5 

21 

3.5 

$300  ♦ 

198 

10.8 

191 

15. a 

7 

1  .2 
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Table  k 

DURATION  ^-OST   RECENT   SPFLL   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT   -   ALl  PROGRAMS 

PITTSFIELO  OFFICE 

DEC.  1  77-JAN.  ' 78 


ALL  AGES 

UNDER 

OVER 

f"PT 

NUM8ER 

PE». 

05   Y  R  S . 

05   Y  R  S . 

A  V  A  r  L 

TOTAL 

*   a  "T  Q 

18  38 

10  0.0 

130  8 

C  7  ft 

5  30 

BOTH  SEXES 

1838 

100.0 

1  308 

530 

- 

0-0 

U88 

26.6 

361 

127 

- 

5  -  9 

wEEKS 

052 

?0.6 

350 

qo 

- 

10-1  a 

a  E  E  K  S 

207 

13.0 

180 

60 

- 

15-1  9 

WEEKS 

177 

9.6 

113 

60 

- 

20-20 

WEEKS 

156 

8.5 

130 

21 

- 

25-29 

WEEKS 

1  13 

6.1 

a« 

60 

- 

30  ♦ 

WEEKS 

2  0  5 

1   1  "5 
1  1  .  d 

1  1  i 

mem 

1  20U 

67,7 

9a0 

300 

- 

0  -  a 

wEEKS 

oio 

22.3 

300 

106 

- 

5-9 

wEEKS 

339 

18.0 

255 

85 

- 

1  0  - 1  a 

wFEKS 

101 

7.7 

113 

28 

- 

15-19 

WEEKS 

99 

5.0 

71 

28 

- 

20-20 

wEEKS 

92 

5.0 

9? 

- 

- 

25-29 

wEEKS 

ap 

2.7 

35 

1  o 

- 

30  + 

wEEKS 

1 1  3 

6.1 

71 

a? 

m 

WO^EN 

59a 

32.3 

368 

226 

m 

0  -  a 

WEEKS- 

78 

0.2 

57 

21 

5-9 

WEEKS 

113 

6.1 

99 

10 

I  0-1  a 

WEEKS 

106 

5.8 

71 

35 

15-19 

w  E  E  K  S 

78 

0.2 

02 

35 

20-?u 

WEEKS 

6a 

3.5 

02 

21 

25-29 

WEEKS 

60 

3.5 

1  o 

09 

30  + 

WEEKS 

92 

5.0 

02 

a9 
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Table  5 


Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
Unemployment  Rate 


LMA.               '                 United  States 
Annual  Annual 
Average    Massachusetts  Average 


197U 

Employment  62 . k 
Unemployment  k . 2 

Labor  Force  66.6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  6.3  7.2  5.6 

1975 

Employment  6l.U 
Unemployment  6 . 2 

Labor  Force  68.6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  10.5  11.2  8.5 

1976 

Employment  62 . 9 
Unemployment  6 . 7 

Labor  Force  69.6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  9.6  9.5  7.7 

1977 

Employment  63 . 5 
Unemployment  6 . 1 

Labor  Force  69.6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  8.8  8.1  7.0 
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IV.  Employment  Developments 


Between  1976  and  1977  annual  average  nonagri cultural  wage  and  salary 
employment  remained  unchanged  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area. 
Sizeable  employment  losses  in  the  durable  goods  sector  were  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  growth  in  the  area  though  nondurable  goods  remained 
relatively  unchanged.    Fortunately,  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  acted 
as  a  bulwark  in  preventing  greater  overall  job  losses  in  the  local 
economy  by  continuing  its  expansionary  movement  following  peak  levels 
in  197^.    The  dramatic  shift  away  from  manufacturing  jobs  toward  non- 
manufacturing  ones  can  be  seen  by  comparing  1970  total  nonagri cultural 
wage  and  salary  employment  of  1+5,250,  of  which  21,5oO  were  in  manu- 
facturing and  23,690  in  nonmanufacturing  compared  with  1977  when 
manufacturing  employment  was  l8,U20  (-15  percent)  and  nonmanufacturing 
employment  29,800  (+20  percent). 

Payrolls  in  durable  goods  averaged  1^,970  in  1970.    Since  then  employ- 
ment has  fallen  to  12,U60  in  1977,  a  decrease  of  17  percent.  The 
majority  of  the  job  losses  have  been  centered  in  the  electrical 
machinery  industry,  which  includes  General  Electric' s  power  transformer 
division  and  ordnance  systems.    The  company's  large  power  transformer 
division  has  been  beset  by  declining  market  demand  from  municipalities 
the  principal  users  of  the  transformers.    Employment  dropped  by  700 
in  1977  at  General  Electric.    The  greatest  portion  of  the  losses 
occurred  in  .  the  power  transformer  division  and  these  losses  might 
have  been  greater  if  it  were  not  for  an  upsurge  in  short  order  business, 
which  was  the  result  of  power  shortage  emergencies.    General  Electric' s 
proven  ability  to  deliver  transformers  in  one-half  the  time  required 
by  its  competitors  was  instrumental  in  securing  much  of  this  short  order 
business.    Another  contributing  factor  minimizing  the  impact  to  workforce 
reductions  has  been  the  company' s  heavy  reliance  upon  attrition  rather 
than  outright  layoffs  wherein  employees  who  retire  or  resign  are  not 
replaced. 

The  depressed  nature  of  the  power  transformer  market  is  rooted  in  re- 
duced power  usuage  by  consumers  which  is  also  reflected  in  reduced 
nationwide  growth  rates.    This  recent  pattern  has  caused  skepticism  among 
utility  officials  who,  uncertain  of  future  electrical  demand,  are 
presently  unwilling  to  make  large  capital  outlays  for  new  power  transformers. 

Employment  in  ordnance  systems,  which  accounts  for  approximately  kO  percent 
of  the  workforce  at  General  Electric,  was  down  slightly    primarily  due 
to  completion  of  the  six-year  mark  1+5  gun  mount  production  contract  for 
the  Navy. 
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Electrical  machinery  received  an  acutely  needed  boost  when  Sprague 
Electric  Company  announced  a  17  percent  increase  over  1976  sales. 
The  record  sales  translated  into  a  payroll  increase  of  over  100  new 
employees,  bringing  the  end  of  year's  workforce  to  1,715. 

Following  an  employment  dip  in  197&  nonelectrical  machinery  rebounded 
the  past  year  but  still  fell  short  of  197*+  employment  levels.  The 
James  Division  of  the  Beloit  Corporation  and  James  Hunter  Machine 
Company  both  reported  annual  employment  increase  of  9  percent. 

In  the  same  industrial  group,  Berkshire  Armored  Vehicles  has  shown 
remarkable  growth.     In  its  short  two-year  existence,  which  began 
outfitting  vans  for  use  as  armored  trucks,  it  has  expanded  into  a  new 
market  exporting  light-weight  bullet  proof  automobiles.  Employment 
at  the  firm  has  grown  ten  fold  from  its  original  workforce. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  decade  employment  in  nondurable  goods  has 
hovered  in  the  low- to-middle- 6, 000  range.     In  1977,  softgoods  made  up 
approximately  12  percent  of  nonagri cultural  employment.    The  paper  and 
paper  products  industry  a  mainstay  in  the  area's  soft  goods  subsection,  had 
a  slight  uptick  in  employment.    Three  of  the  larger  corporations  in  the  paper 
industry,  Crane  Co.,  Mead  Co.,  and  Textron  Inc.  had  combined  capital 
expenditures  totaling  $2,U6U,000  in  1977.    The  investments  were  used 
for  replacement  of  plant  equipment,  machinery  and  additional  building 
space. 

Although  the  Plastics  Division  of  General  Electric  accounts  for  only 
a  fraction  of  the  firms  employment  the  importance  of  this  division 
should  not  be  mistaken.    Recently  the  Lexan  Plastics  Products  section 
was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  full  department.    Even  though  employment 
is  not  expected  to  change,  $2  mi  Hi  on  was  invested  for  capacity  expansion 
and  environmental  improvement. 

Over  the  year,  textiles  and  the  rubber  and  plastics  industries  have  fluctuated 
widely  due  to  highs  and  lows  in  employment  levels  at  Hunter  Outdoors 
Products  and  its  affiliate  firms  of  Clarksburg  Coating  and  Inflated 
Products.    Partially  responsible  for  the  changes  have  been  the  bankruptcy 
reorganization  proceedings  against  the  firms  which  undermine  their  ability 
to  win  new  contracts.    The  companies  rely  heavily  upon  government  con- 
tracts, primarily  with  the  Army  and  this  type  of  contract  reliance  can 
result  in  employment  droughts  and  windfalls. 
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Nonmanufacturing  strength  continues  to  prevent  further  overall  job 
erosion  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area's  economy.    Following  the 
peak  years  of  1973  and  197^,  when  nonmanufacturing  payrolls  averaged 
30,920  and  30,760  respectively,  employment  dipped  slightly  during  the 
next  two  years  due  to  recessionary  forces.    Nonmanufacturing  industries 
are  taking  on  a  newer  and  greater  significance  in  the  area's  economy 
as  its  production  emphasis  shifts  from  manufacturing  toward  tourism 
and  service- related  industries.    Moreover,  total  nonmanufacturing 
employment  would  have  been  considerably  larger  if  it  were  not  for  the 
depressed  contract  construction  industry.    Had    contract  construction 
employment  remained  at  its  1973  level  of  3,090,  total  nonmanufacturing 
employment  would  have  been  at  least  31,6^0  in  1977.    Contract  con- 
struction has  been  at  its  lowest  point  in  years  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  large  construction  projects  that  would  utilize  construction 
trades  labor  skills  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time.    Compounding  the 
problem  is  the  glut  of  existing  housing,  the  result  of  large  scale 
layoffs  at  General  Electric,  declining  population  and  high  building 
costs  for  new  homes.    The  dismal  performance  of  contract  construction 
has  led  to  a  reduced  workforce  in  utilities,  due  to  reduced  demand  for 
installation  of  telephone,  electric  and  water  meters  etc. 

While  most  tourist  dependent  areas  must  rely  on  one  particular  season 
to  support  the  whole  industry,  Berkshire  County  is  unique  in  that  it 
attracts  a  variety  of  people  for  different  reasons  during  three  distinct 
seasons.    The  summer  months  draw  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  cultural 
events  such  as  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow  and  the  Williamstown  Theatre 
Festival.    Winter  attracts  the  cold  weather  sporting  enthusiasts  who 
come  to  the  area's  many  downhill  ski  resorts,  while  others  are  attracted 
to  the  fast  growing  ski-touring  and  snowmobiling  activities.    Still  others 
are  drawn  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  fall  foliage. 

Although  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  all  three  components  of  the 
tourist  industry  continue  to  thrive.    The  past  year  saw  record  and  near 
record  turnouts  at  nearly  all  Tanglewood  and  other  summer  performances. 
An  early  season  snowfall  and  subfreezing  temperatures  combined  to 
set  the  stage  for  the  ski  industries  best  year  ever. 

Much  of  the  success  of  tourism  is  mirrored  in  the  service  industry,  which 
has  more  than  doubled  in  size  from  k,k20  employees  in  1970  to  9,750  in 
1977.    Over  the  past  year,  service  industry  employment  was  up  despite 
a  loss  of  50  jobs  with  the  closing  of  the  Adams  Berkshire  Inn  at  a 
foreclosure  auction  in  December.    The  Inn  was  built  in  197*+  to  house 
construction  workers  of  the  never  completed  Grey lock  Glen  Development 
project. 
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Table  6 


Annual  Average 
Nonagri cultural  Wage  and  Salary  E*nployment 
By  Industry 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


1977+ 

197b 

1975 

1971* 

1973 

rfonagri  cultural  Wage  &  Salary 

1+6,870 

1+8,310 

1+9,710 

52,050 

51,130 

Manufacturing  -  Total 

18,U20 

19,010 

20, 160 

21,290 

20,210 

Durable  Goods  -  Total 

Electrical  Machinery 
All  Other  Durable  Goods 

12,1+80 

9,580 

1,570 

12,960 

10,280 

1,1+1+0 

ll+,5l+0 
i  lii  0 

-L, 
12,070 
1,060 

ll+,81+0 
a,  lyv 

12,350 
1,000 

13,660 
1  A7n 

A,  U  fU 
10,930 
1,660 

nondurable  Goods 
Textiles 

Paper  &  Paper  Products 

Printing  &  Publishing 

Chemicals 

Rubber  &  Plastics 

All  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

5,91+0 
1,020 
2,510 
800 
630 
360 
620 

6,050 
1,090 
2,1+90 
790 
590 
31+0 

750 

5,620 
950 

2,090 
750 
670 

1+80 

680 

6,1+50 
1,020 
2,710 
820 
670 
51+0 
69O 

6,550 
970 

2,710 
810 
680 

1+1+0 

9I+0 

Nonmanufacturing  -  Total 
Contract  Construction 
Transportation,  C^raauni- 
cations,  Utilities 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance  & 
Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 

30,1+50 

1,1+00 

1,800 
9,900 

2,180 

9,750 
5,1+20 

29,800 
1,250 

1,71+0 
9,850 

2,080 
9,660 
5,220 

29,550 
1,1+20 

1,850 
9,1+80 

2,010 
9,110 
5,680 

30,^60 
2,550 

1,810 
9,780 

1,980 
8,990 
5,650 

30,920 
3,090 

1,820 
9,820 

1,910 

8,800 
5,1+80 
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V.     Zaplcrraent  Outlook  by  Industry 


Fiscal  Year  1979  should  see  moderate  increases  in  total  nonagri- 
cultural  employment  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA..    Most  of  the  gains  will 

again  be  concentrated  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector,  specifically 
in  contract  construction  where  employment  could  increase  by  several 
hundred  new  jobs    if  agreements  are  reached  and  construction  begins 
ot.  either  of  the  planned  shopping  malls.    Presently  there  are  three 
commercial  developers  who  are  in  competition  to  be  designated,  as  the 
prime  developer  to  build  a  downtown  Pittsfield  shopping  mall.  Although 
state  and  local  officials  have  been  pushing  for  a  downtown  shopping 
center  in  the  cities  urban  renewal  area,  two  other  sites  under  con- 
sideration are  in  the  Coltsville  section  of  Pittsfield  and  in  Lenox. 
The  success  of  the  developer  chosen  for  the  downtown  Pittsfield  location 
will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  attract  a  large,  well  known  department 
store  to  anchor  the  mall. 

Developers  in  North  Adams  face  similar  problems  of  enticing  a  major 
department  store  to  locate  in  their  planned  Main  Street  shopping 
complex.     Initially  K-Mart  department  store  had  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  become  the  prime  tenant  of  the  shopping  center,  but  differences 
between  developers  and  store  officials  over  the  design  of  the  center 
has  led  K-Mart  officials  to  re-evaluate  its  decision  to  locate  in  the 
complex  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  uncertain  whether  K-Mart  will  be 
the  anchor  store  in  the  shopping  complex. 

Another  possible  long-range  bonanza  for  the  contract  construction  in- 
dustry could  hinge  on  attempts  by  the  Town  of  Adams  to  secure  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  purchase  the 
Greylock  Glen  Complex.    The  original  developer  of  the  Glen  faces 
possible  foreclosure  action  on  the  property.     If  the  town  does  receive 
the  grant  from  HUD,  it  would  leave  the  property  to  private  firms  to 
develop  it  as  a  skiing- golfing  resort. 

Durable  goods  manufacturing  will  continue  to  be  the  weak  link  in 
aiding  the  economic  well-being  of  the  area's  economy.    The  annual  review 
and  forecast  for  Pittsfield  General  Electric  shows  continued  payroll 
cutbacks  in  transformer  operations  and  ordnance  systems  totaling  be- 
tween 1+00  and  500  employees.    Employment  reductions  in  ordnance  systems 
is  attributed  to  a  gearing  down  of  peak  production  on  both  the  Mark  4  5 
and  also  on  the  engineering  development  of  the  guidance  system  for  the 
Navy's  Trident  submarine.  While  starting  and  planning  phases  for  a  number 
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of  recently  won  military  contracts  by  G.E.  have  begun,  they  will  not 
effect  present  employment  levels,  but  the  new  orders  have  the  potential 
to  support  sizeable  employment  increases  when  production  reaches  planned 
levels  in  the  1980's.    The  future  optimistic  outlook  for  ordnance 
systems  is  not  shared  with  the  depressed, large  power  transformer  market, 
where  electrical  growth  rates  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  high 
growth  rates  of  the  early  1970* s.    This  is  the  result  of  the  nations 
direction  toward  conservation  and  reduced  electricity  use. 

The  tourism  and  recreational  industries  will  continue  to  boost  non- 
manufacturing  employment  in  the  area.    At  least  one  ski  resort  is 
planning  to  expand  for  the  1978-79  ski  season;  Jiminy  Peak  will  under- 
take an  estimated  half-million  dollar  expansion  program.    The  ski  resort 
will  replace  two  present  ski  lifts  and  construct  a  2,500  square- foot 
restaurant  lounge.    Tanglewood  is  gearing  up  for  another  season  of 
possible  record  breaking  attendance  with  an  expanded  schedule  of  concerts 
Benefiting    from  the  windfall  of  large  crowds  will  be  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  retail  shops,  which  are  heavily  dependent  upon  a  strong 
seasonal  business. 
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Table  7 


No nagri cultural  Wage  and  Salary  Employment 
By  Major  Industries  and  Groups 
Projections  Through  Fiscal  Years  1978  and  1979 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


10/1/75 

thru 

IO/I/76 

9/30/76 

Thru 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Average 

9/30/77* 

Average  1978 

Average  1979 

Industry 

Experience 

1  |«m  ~ 1  m 

rTO.j  SCulOuo 

rro.j  ec  uions 

No  nag  ri  cult ura 1- To t a 1 

1+3,500 

1+8,530 

1+9,1+00 

1+9,630 

Manufacturing-Total 

19,150 

18,1+30 

18,1+50 

18,300 

Durable  Goods-Total 

13,250 

12,350 

12,050 

11,760 

Nonelectrical  Machinery  1,280 

1,300 

1,350 

1,380 

Electrical  Machinery 

10,500 

9,560 

9,200 

8,850 

All  Other  Durable 

Goods 

1,1+70 

1,1+90 

1,500 

1,530 

Nondurable  Goods 

5,900 

6,080 

6,1+00 

6,51+0 

Textiles 

1,070 

1,01+0 

1,110 

1,11+0 

Paper  &  Paper  Prod. 

2,1+60 

2,500 

2,670 

2,710 

Printing  &  Publishing 

780 

800 

810 

820 

Chemicals 

600 

630 

660 

670 

Rubber  &  Plastics 

3^0 

U60 

500 

530 

All  Other  Nondurable 

Goods 

650 

650 

650 

670 

Nonmanuf acturi ng-Total 

29,350 

30,100 

30,950 

31,330 

Contract  Construction 

1,300 

1,380 

1,1+50 

1,750 

Transprtation, 

Communications  and 

Utilities 

1,760 

1,780 

1,800 

1,800 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade  9,670 

9,780 

10,330 

10,390 

Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate 

2,0l+0 

2,170 

2,160 

2,160 

Service 

9,  Mo 

9,570 

9,790 

9,860 

Government 

5,170 

5,1+20 

5,1+20 

5,370 
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VI.    Supply  and  Demand  of  Labor 


Table  9  shows  that  in  most  occupational  categories,  active  applicants 
exceed  current  job  openings  by  a  considerable  ratio.     In  two  categories, 
benchwork  and  processing  occupations,  job  openings  were  more  numerous 
than  available  active  applicants.    This  may  be  due  to  working  conditions 
(processing  of  leather)  and  the  tedious  nature  of  the  work  (assembly  of 
small  products).    Among  the  occupational  categories  with  a  high  rat-'o 
of  applicants  to  openings  are  clerical  and  sales,  miscellaneous  and 
structural  occupations.    Clerical  and  sales  and  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions normally  have  a  surplus  of  applicants  because  in  most  instances 
the  openings  represent  entry  level  positions  which  attract  younger 
and  unskilled  applicants  while  the  abundance  of  applicants  to  structural 
occupations    reflect  the  depressed  nature  of  the  contract  construction 
industry. 


Job  Openings  Received  and  Filled 

Table  9    is  a  comparison  of  job  openings  received  and  filled  by  the 
Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Division  of  Employment  Security  Offices. 
The  table  indicates  that  most  openings  that  have  been  received  by  the 
local  DES  offices  have  been  filled.    The  only  occupational  category 
where  a  large  gulf  exists  between  openings  received  and  filled  is  in 
the  Professional,  Technical  and  Managerial  group.    This  is  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  qualified  applicants  in  the  area  who  are  highly  specialized 
engineers  or  technicians. 

The  imbalance  between  unfilled  jobs  and  available  registered  applicants 
is  the  result  of  such  factors  as,  inability  to  meet  experience  requirements, 
insufficient  educational  background,  lack  of  transportation,  or  simply, 
low  pay. 
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Table  9 

Job  Openings  Received  and  Filled 
By 

Major  Occupational  Category- 
Pi  ttsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


Openings  k' 

Occupational  Group 

Received 

Number  Percent 

Filled 

Number  Percent 

Occupational  Groups 

1,853 

100.0 

1,608 

100.0 

Professional,  Technical 
Managerial 

271 

lh.6 

I69 

10.5 

Clerical 

19* 

10.0 

181 

11.3 

Sales 

hi 

2.6 

U2 

2.6 

Domestic 

20 

1.1 

19 

1.2 

Other  Services 

358 

19.3 

336 

20.9 

Farming,  Fishing,  Forestry  hi 

2.2 

hO 

2.5 

Processing  Occupations 

152 

8.2 

119 

7.h 

Machine  Trades 

87 

Kl 

73 

k.5 

Bench  Work 

3^0 

18.3 

308 

19.1 

Structural  Work 

189 

10.2 

179 

11.1 

Motor  Freight  Transportation  5h 

2.9 

kk 

2.7 

Packing,  Material  Handling  88 

k,7 

86 

5.U 

All  Other 

12 

0.6 

12 

0.7 

Source:    ESARS  T-ble  A07  Group  Report  October  1,  1977-March  31,  1978 
l/    Total  Agricultural  and  Nonagri cultural  Openings 
Note:    Figures  do  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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VII.     Individuals  in  Need  of  Manpower  Services 


Table      shows  Economic,  Demographic,  and  other  characteristics  of 
individuals  who  have  applied  for  employment  and  related  assistance 
DES  offices  within  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area. 

Table  10 

Characteristics  of  Individuals 
In  the  Active  File 
For 

Employment- Related  Assistance* 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


"~™       March  31,1978 
Characteristics  Percent  of  Total 


Under  Age  20 

11.1 

Over  Age  hk 

13.1 

Male 

56.1 

High  School  Dropout 

32.9 

Minority  Group 

3.7 

Veteran  (Vietnam  Only) 

5.3 

Handicapped 

7.9 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

55.9 

Welfare  Recipient 

35.  h 

*    Source:  ESAR    Table  06 
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CETA;    The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  was 
passed  with  the  purpose  of  providing  job  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  economically  disadvantaged  ,  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  and  to  assure  that  training  and  other  services  lead 
to  maximum  employment  opportunities.    The  Pitts  field  Consortium  con- 
sists of  the  32  cities  and  towns  that  comprise  Berkshire  County. 
After  eight  months  into  its  operating  year  Pittsfield  CETA  has  pro  - 
vided services  for  2,29^  individuals.    This  represents  13  percent 
more  than  the  planned  services  for  the  total  year. 

Title  I  is  directed  mainly  at  the  hard  core  unemployed  and  provides 
funds  for  short  and  long  term  work  experience  and  also  for  on-the- 
job  training.  From  October  1,  1977  to  May  31,   1978,  some  91^  persons 
were  provided  services. 

Title  II  provides  temporary  public  service  jobs  in  State,  City,  Town 
and  County  agencies  and  departments.    These  jobs  are  limited  to  a 
one-year  duration  from  October  1,  1977  to  May  31,    1978.    Some  226 
enrollees  were  placed  on  payrolls. 

Title  III  focuses  upon  youth  employment  training  programs,  both  in 
and  out  of  school.  From  October  1,  1977  to  May  31,  1978,  some  217 
enrolled. 

Title  VI  provides  for  temporary  public  jobs  with  state  and  munici- 
palities.   Jobs  are  also  available  with  community  nonprofit  agencies, 
who  are  conducting  special  projects  .    From  October  1,  1977  to  May  1, 
1978,  about  937  were  placed  on  payrolls. 


Work  Incentive  Program  (WUT)t    This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security  with  referrals  by  the  Welfare  Department. 
The  program  concentrates  on  welfare  recipients  covered  by  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC).    The  WIN  program  provides  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  welfare  clients,  rather  than  a  commitment  to  long- 
term  maintenance.    Its  goal  is  to  move  men,  women  and  out-of- school 
youths,  age  16  or  older,  from  the  welfare  rolls  into  meaningful,  permanent 
employment.    The  accumulative  record  of  the  Pittsfield  team      j_s  shown 
on  the  following  page. 
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Table  11 
Pitts  field  WIN  Team  Data 


10/1/76  to  3/31/77 

I  10/1/77  to  3/31/78 

Registration 

l,6oi 

1,868 

Appraisals 

U73 

Orientation 

Institutional  Training 

hi 

k 

Work  Experience 

13 

13 

Suspense 

125 

2U6 

On-The-Job  Training 

27 

10 

Entered  Fulltime  and 
Unsubsidired  Employment 

199 

17*+ 
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PREFACE 

The  Annual  Planning  Information  Report  (APIR)  is  an 
analytical  and  statistical  report  which  summarizes 
manpower  developments  and  problems  in  specific  labor 
areas.    The  report  covers  developments  for  the 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area. 

The  Annual  Planning  Information  Report  is  intended  for  use 
both  in  employment  security  and  manpower  operations,  and 
for  public  distribution  to  manpower  and  community  planners, 
educators,  antipoverty  organizations,  local  and  state 
officials,  business,  labor  and  community  leaders,  and  others 
who  need  accurate  and  timely  area  manpower  and  job  market 
information  for  decision-making  purposes. 

Within  the  employment  security  system,  data  and  analysis 
contained  in  the  Annual  Planning  Information  Report  are 
needed  to  carry  out  local,  state,  regional  and  national 
office  responsibilities  under  existing  human  resources,  man- 
power development,  and  manpower  utilization  programs  and 
to  implement  Federal  programs  to  alleviate  local  unemployment. 
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I.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 

Since  the  early  1970' s  all  of  the  growth  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor 
Market  Area  (LMA)  has  been  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector,  due 
primarily  to  an  upsurge  in  the  fortunes  of  the  tourism  industry. 
The  recession  predicted  for  the  nation  in  1979  will  be  acutely 
felt  in  the  local  area  by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
possibly  visit  the  Berkshires.     Compounding  the  perceived  severity 
of  this  slowdown  is  the  skyrocketing  cost  and  limited  availability 
of  gasoline  which  will  further  deter  persons  from  taking  to  the 
highways      These  factors,  combined  with  sharp  inflation  reducing 
individual's  purchasing  power  and  the  labor  intensive  nature  of 
the  tourism  industry  will  diminish  any  new  growth  in  the  industry. 
Unless  construction  begins  on  a  new  mall,  employment  in  contract 
construction  will  remain  at  a  depressed  level.    Despite  a  con- 
tinued decline  in  population  within  the  LMA.  in  the  near  future,  the 
participation  rate  will  not  appreciably  decline  because  of  the  influx 
of  women  into  the  workforce. 


II.    Description  of  Area 


Area  Definition:        Cities  and  Towns:    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 

(LMA)  comprises  two  cities  and  twenty -two  towns, 
all  in  Berkshire  County.    The  cities  are  Pittsfield 
and  North  Adams;  the  towns  are  Adams,  Becket,  Cheshire, 
Clarksburg,  Dalton,  Florida,  Hancock,  Hinsdale, 
Lanesborough,  Lee,  Lenox,  New  Ashford,  Otis,  Peru, 
Richmond,  Savoy,  Stockbridge,  Tyringham,  Washington, 
West  Stockbridge,  Williiamstown  and  Windsor.  Prior 
to  August  1975  the  Pittsfield  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  consisted  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield 
and  the  towns  of  Dalton,  Lee,  Lenox  and  Lanesborough 
1  1  only. 

Boundaries :  The  labor  area  is  bounded  by  the  state 
of  Vermont  on  the  north  and  the  state  of  New  York 
on  the  west;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  towns  of  Alford,  Great  Barrington, 
Monterey  and  Sandisfield  (all  in  Berkshire  County) 
and  on  the  east  by  the  towns  of  Blandford  and 
Chester  (both  in  Hampden  County),  Middlefield, 
Worthington,  Cummington  and  Plainfield  (all  in  Hampshire 
County)  and  Hawley,  Charlemont,  Rowe  and  Monroe  (all 
in  Franklin  County) . 

Land  Area:  The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  covers  663  square 
miles,  based  on  geographical  boundaries  determined 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Budget  in  1963. 

Other  Geographical  Features:  The  area's  most 
prominent  feature  is  the  chain  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Berkshires.    Mount  Greylock  (elevation  3»^91 
feet),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state,  is  located 
in  the  Taconic  Range  near  Adams;  the  Hoosac  Range  is 
of  lower  altitude  and  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  area.    The  area  also  boasts  a  number  of 
picturesque  lakes  and  valleys  and  numerous  mountain 
stream  and  rivers,  the  Housatonic  being  of  the  largest .- 

CETA  Area:    All  of  Berkshire  County  which  would  include 
the  cities  and  towns  within  the  Pittsfield  LMA  and  also 
the  Great  Barrington  LMA  which  is  comprised  of  the 
towns  of  Alford,  Egremont,  Great  Barrington,  Monterey, 
Mt.  Washington,  New  Marlboro,  Sandisfield,  and  Sheffield. 
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Civilian  Labor  Force: 


1978  Annual  Average  was  65,700  (2.3  percent 
of  the  state  total) . 


Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary 
Employment : 


1978  Annual  Average  was  U9,900  (2.0  percent 
of  the  state  total) . 


Ratio  of  Manufacturing 
to  Nonfarm  Wage  and 
Salary  Employment: 


1978  Annual  Average  in  manufacturing  was  l8,U00 
or  36.9  percent  of  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary 
employment  (compared  with  6U7,300  or  25.9  per- 
cent for  the  state) . 


Most  Important  Industries 
In  Terms  of  Employment: 


Electrical  machinery,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
service  industries,  government,  paper  and  paper 
products,  finance- insurance- real  estate,  transporta- 
tion-communities-utilities, and  nonelectrical 
machinery . 


Unemployment  Rate: 


1978  Annual  Average  was  6.8  percent  (compared 
with  6.1  percent  for  the  state  and  6.0  percent 
for  the  nation) . 


Transportation : 


The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  provides  excellent 
East-West  commercial  over-the-road  access.  State 
Route  2  provides  East -West  access  to  the  North 
Adams  area.    North-South  vehicular  movements  is 
provided  by  State  Route  7. 
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III.    Population  and  Labor  Characteristics 


Comparison  of  the  1970  Census  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
with  the  1975  State  Census  for  the  cities  and  towns  within  the  LMA 
show  a  decline  in  the  population  of  800  persons,  to  135,000.  Extra- 
polating LMA  population  estimates  from  the  most  recent  1977  Census 
Bureau  estimates  on  a  county  basis  show  a  dramatic  drop  to  approxi- 
mately 130,000  persons  residing  in  the  labor  market  area.    Two  factors 
influencing  the  shrinking  population  are  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
following  the  post  World  War  II  baby  boom  and  an  out -migration  of 
persons,  especially  those  laid-off  or  discharged  by  workforce  reductions 
at  General  Electric  's  large  power  transformer  division.    Many  of  these 
former  professional  and  skilled  employees  at  G.E.  find  it  economically 
necessary  to  seek  employment  opportunities  outside  of  the  area  in  order 
to  maintain  their  standard  of  living . 

Despite  the  contraction  in  the  population, lab or  force  participation 
rates  remain  relatively  high  in  the  area  with  FY  1979  at  68.5  and 
projected  FY  I98O  at  68.9  compared  with  65. 0  and  68.7  respectively 
for  the  state.    Although  the  participation  rate  is  highest  among  prime 
working  age  males  the  greatest  push  in  driving  the  rate  up  is  the 
entrance  and  reentrance  of  women  into  the  work  force  in  large  numbers 
since  the  early  1970' s.    A  variety  of  reasons  contribute  to  the  upsurge 
of  women  seeking  employment,  increased  numbers  of  self-supporting 
women  in  society,  and  many  women  who  marry  decide  to  postpone  child- 
bearing  to  later  years.    The  proliferation  of  day-care  centers  and 
time-saving  home  appliances  have  freed  women  from  traditional  home- 
making  duties.    Also  higher  educational  attainment  levels  and  greater 
employment  opportunities  resulting  from  affirmative  action  programs 
have  created  a  snowballing  effect  of  drawing  more  women  into  the  work 
force.    Another  overriding  factor  explaining  higher  participation  rates 
for  women  in  recent  years  has  been  the  desire  to  supplement  family 
income  that  has  been  eroded  due  to  the  effects  of  high  inflation.  In 
Pittsfield  the  large  number  of  seasonal  service  jobs,  both  full  and  part- 
time,  allow  women  greater  flexibility  in  reentering  the  work  force  and 
designing  work  schedules. 

Unemployment  rates  are  not  broken  out  in  each  category  and  age  groups 
because  of  statistical  abberations  occurring  from  using  such  small 
estimates.    This  would  be  especially  true  of  nonwhite  males  and  females. 
However,  due  to  the  small  numbers  of  minorities  in  the  LMA  and  affirmative 
action  programs  of  employers  with  government  contracts,  unemployment 
rate  of  minorities  in  the  area  do  not  approach  rates  for  larger  metro- 
politan area  across  the  state  and  nation. 


Table  1 


POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE  COMPOSITION  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1930* 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


Population 

Labor  Force  . 

Employ. 

Unemploy. 

Unemploy. 
Rate 

LFP* 
Rate 

TOTAL 

129, k00 

67,100 

62,200 

l+,900 

7.3 

68.9 

White  Male 

61,820 

38,868 

35,958 

2,910 

7.5 

83.1+ 

0-15 

15,213 

— — 

"" 

— — 

16-17 

2,U67 

2,107 

1,893 

2ll+ 

10.2 

0 1-  1. 
05.4 

18-19 

2,1+85 

2,321 

2,129 

192 

8.3 

93- k 

20-21+ 

5,921 

k,039 

3,681 

358 

8.9 

68.2 

25-3k 

8,296 

6,110 

5,388 

722 

11.8 

73- k 

35-^ 

6,199 

6,161 

5,706 

k55 

7-k 

99. k 

1+5-61+ 

13,281+ 

12,606 

12,031+ 

572 

U.5 

91+. 9 

65  + 

7,956 

5,521+ 

5,129 

395 

7.2 

69.U 

White  Female 

65  8^5 

27  1+80 

25  5?1 

1  Ql+Q 
x  ,  7*+ 7 

7  1 

55  5 

0-15 

16  ?17 

16-17 

2.6U5 

1,1+1+6 

l,2l+6 

200 

13.8 

5U.6 

lo-19 

<-  ,oop 

i  m  q 

£77 

0  ( 1 

j.'-rc. 

1  "5  Q 

jO  • 

20-2k 

0, 

£,o;?u 

^  ,  J7J 

O  I 

Q  7 
7  •  f 

lil  7 

25-3k 

*t ,  uuu 

J,  /^J. 

^77 

7  ^ 

—\r-  1.1. 

35-w 

0,102 

*♦ ,  xou 

3,7?7 

oo~\ 

CCJ, 

67 

li+,2U8 

8,895 

8,3k9 

5U6 

6.1 

62.1+ 

65  + 

8,533 

5,290 

5,006 

281+ 

5.1+ 

62.0 

Nonwhite  Male 

821 

1+23 

l+ll 

11 

2.6 

68.1 

0-15 

201 

— 

— 

— 

16-17 

33 

26 

25 

1 

1+.0 

78.  S 

18-19 

33 

16 

11+ 

2 

12.5 

1+8.5 

20-2k 

77 

70 

69 

1 

1.1+ 

90.9 

25-31+ 

111 

75 

73 

2 

2.8 

67.6 

35-^ 

82 

60 

58 

2 

3-3 

73.2 

q-5-64- 

176 

13k 

132 

2 

1.5 

76.1 

65  + 

107 

l+l 

1+0 

1 

2.1+ 

38.3 

Nouwhite  Female 

881+ 

307 

277 

30 

9.8 

1+6.1 

0-15 

218 

16-17 

31+ 

9 

7 

2 

22.2 

26.5 

18-19 

35 

26 

22 

1+ 

18.2 

7k.3 

20-2k 

85 

21+ 

21 

3 

11+.3 

28.2 

25-3!+ 

118 

65 

61 

1+ 

6.6 

55.1 

35-^ 

88 

1+6 

1+2 

k 

9.5 

52.3 

1+5-61* 

190 

93 

86 

7 

8.1 

1+9.0 

65  + 

111+ 

1+1+ 

38 

6 

15.8 

38.6 

Population  projection  based  on  Burea  of  Census  estimate  for  1977 
Labor  Force  Participation  Rate 


Table  2 

Population  of  Cities  and  Towns 
Pittsfield  LMA 


Population 


1976 


1970 


Percent 
Change 


Adams 

18,911 

19,195 

-  1.5 

Becket 

929 

23.1 

V  x  v  U   ^  .  W 

3.267 

3,006 

8.7 

Clarksburg 

1,957 

1,987 

-  1.5 

Dalton 

7,333 

1  9  ■  — 

7,505 

-  2.3 

Florida 

7^2 

672 

10.1+ 

Hancock 

669 

675 

-  0.9 

Hinsdale 

1,793 

1,588 

12.9 

11,1  • 

Lan  e  sb  0  rough 

3,2U9 

2,972 

9.3 

Lee 

6,318 

6,U26 

-  1.7 

Lenox 

5,773 

5,  SOU 

-  0.5 

New  Ashford 

153 

183 

-16.U 

North  Adams* 

18,911 

19,195 

-  1.5 

Otis 

965 

820 

17.7 

Peru 

513 

256 

100.  u 

Pittsfield* 

5^,3^1 

57,020 

-  U.7 

Richmond 

1,701 

l,U6l 

16.1+ 

Savoy 

U72 

322 

U6.6 

Stockbridge 

2,193 

2,312 

-  5-1 

Tyringham 

316 

23U 

35.0 

Washington 

552 

i+06 

36.0 

West  Stockbridge 

l,Uo6 

1,35** 

3-8 

Williamstown 

8,709 

8,U5U 

3.0 

Windsor 

599 

U68 

28.0 

Source:  U.  S.  Census 
*  Cities 


IV.    Economic  Outlook 


In  making  an  economic  forecast  for  the  Pitt sfi eld  Labor  Market  Area, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  following  conditions  will  prevail: 

1.  Inflation,  which  has  been  gaining  momentum  over  the  past 
two  years  (6.5  percent  in  1977  and  7.6  percent  in  1978), 
will  be  rampart  in  1979 >  growing  at  an  annualized  rate  of 
13  percent  far  outstripping  the  9  percent  growth  in 
personal  income. 

2.  Accelerating  consumer  prices  combined  with  an  increased 
consumer  debt  will  act  to  diminish  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods. 

3.  Soaring  energy  prices  for  heating  oil,  diesel  fuel  and 
gasoline  will  be  detrimental  to  desired  growth.    This  is 
especially  true  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA  where  20  percent  of 
growth  since  1970  has  been  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector. 
This  growth  has  been  propelled  by  tourism  and  is  directly 
reflected  in  employment  gains  in  the  service  and  trade 
industries.    Although  it  would  be  premature  to  predict  with 
certainty  the  effects  of  higher  gas  prices  at  the  pumps, 

it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that,  without  a  drop  in  demand, 
a  reduced  volume  of  refined  oil  products  is  likely  to  cause 
spot  shortages  of  gasoline.    Added  pressure  will  be  incurred 
by  the  fact  that  most  persons  visiting  the  Berkshires  travel 
considerable  distances  by  automobile.     Shortages  of  gasoline 
or  the  fear  of  shortages  will  prevent  many  fall  tourists 
from  visiting  the  Berkshires.     However,  depending  upon  the 
availability  of  gasoline,  the  winter  skiing  activities  may 
remain  stable  by  attracting  skiers  who  normally  would  travel 
to  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire. 


On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  and  the  labor  intensive  nature  of 
tourism- related  industries,  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
Pittsfield  LMA  should  increase  to  7-5  percent  in  1979  from  a  rate  of 
6.8  percent  in  1978. 


V.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  By  Industry 


A.     Current  Developments 

Employment  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA  demonstrated  strong  growth  in  1978 
following  a  continued  downturn  in  the  local  economy  in  1977.  Overall, 
employment  gained  1,200  new  jobs  in  1978,  bringing  total  no nag ri cultural 
employment  to  1+9,900,  an  increase  of  2.h  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
Although  considerably  less  than  the  197^  prerecessionary  total  of  52,200 
persons  on  local  payrolls,  it  marks  a  reversal  of  declining  employment 
which  has  plagued  the  area  in  the  past  four  years.    The  1978  employment 
jump  is  also  a  milestone  of  the  seventies  in  that  it  is  the  first  time 
in  the  decade  that  employment  increased  by  over  1,000  jobs.    In  absolute 
numbers,  the  largest  employment  gains  were  in  the  nonmanufacturing 
sector,  which  grew  by  800  jobs  or  2.5  percent.     Following  the  economic 
downturn  of  1975,  nonmanufacturing  employment  has  grown  consistently 
each  year,  to  its  present  level  of  31,500  jobs-    In  recent  years  this 
sector  has  been  responsible  for  preventing  greater  economic  distress 
in  the  area  by  acting  as  a  bulwark  in  countering  the  trend  of  shrinking 
manufacturing  employment.    Manufacturing  also  registered  employment  gains 
for  the  first  time  in  years.    Of  the  two  components  in  manufacturing, 
durable  and  nondurable  goods,  it  was  in  the  nondurable  goods  subsectcr 
that  employment  rose  by  500  jobs  up  an  7.8  percent  over  1977  employment 
payroll  levels.    On  the  other  hand,  employment  in  durable  goods  continue 
to  show  losses,  100  spread  over  the  year  and  in  the  past  five  years 
employment  has  diminished  by  nearly  3,000  jobs. 

Job  losses  in  the  durable  goods  subsector  of  manufacturers  have  come 
chiefly  from  employee  cut-backs  at  General  Electric  located  in  Pittfield. 
In  January  of  1978,  General  Electric  predicted  a  drop  of  between  hOO 
and  500  jobs  in  the  upcoming  year     The  prediction  held  true  and,  although 
the  workforce  reduction  was  less  than  previous  years,  it  market  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  that  employment  had  slid  in  the  county's  largest 
firm.    The  employment  drop  brought  the  year  end  total  employment  at 
General  Electric  to  7,800  persons,  compared  to  10,800  at  the  plant  as 
recently  as  the  end  of  197*+-    The  largest  production  component  at  the 
firm  and  the  one  most  responsible  for  the  employment  losses  has  been 
the  large  power  transformer  division.    The  job  losses  stems  from  the 
repercussions  of  the  oil  embargo  of  1973-197**-.    Following  the  oil 
embargo,  electrical 'growth  rates,      which  measure  the  demand  for 
electricity  declined  in  the  nation.    This  decline  attributed  to  greater 
conservation  efforts,  especially  by  industries,  brought  about  by  sky- 
rocking  energy  costs  led  to  a  downward  revision  of  long-term  electrical 
growth  rates  by  municipalities,  the  prime  buyers  of  the  large  power 
transformers.  The  reevaluation  of  less-tban-expected  growth  in 
electrical  usage  subsequently  postponed  the  decision  to  make  the  large 
capital  outlays  required  to  purchase  the  transformers. 
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If  not  for  two  overriding  factors,  employment  losses  in  the  larger 
transformer  division  could  have  been  considerably  greater  than  actually 
occurred.    An  administrative  decision  to  place  heavy  reliance  upon 
attrition  rather  than  outright  lay-offs  and  General  Electric1 s  proven 
production  ability  to  deliver  the  transformers  faster  than  their 
competition  led  to  a  larger  share  of  the  short-order  market. 

Ordnance  systems  (which  is  also  grouped  in  electrical  machinery) 
which  accounts  for  approximately  kO  percent  of  the  workforce  at 
General  Electric  saw  only  slight  declines  in  employment  despite  filling 
final  production  orders  of  the  Mark-15  Navy  Gun  Mount  and  concluding 
engineering  development  of  the  guidnance  system  for  the  Navy  1 s  Trident 
missile.    Start-up  and  planning  of  contracts  won  in  1977,  principally 
for  components  of  a  new  U.  S.  Army  conbat  vehicle,  necessitated  the 
retention  of  many  employees  who  would  have  otherwise  been  displaced. 

Employment  gains  at  Sprague  Electric  Co.  prevented  payroll  in  the 
electrical  machinery  from  slipping  even  further.    In  1978  at  the 
North  Adams  plant  employment  increased  by  100,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  persons  working  at  the  firm  to  over  1,700. 

The  drop  in  durable  goods  employment  was  also  influenced  by  the  closing 
of  the  A.Leo  Nash  Company.    Following  a  lengthy  strike,  the  management  of 
the  structural  steel  firm  decided  to  close  its  doors.    The  action  left 
approximately  100  employees  jobless. 

Employment  in  nondurable  goods  showed  strong  improvement  over  the  1977 
levels  by  adding  500  persons  to  local  payrolls.    The  gains  were  in 
contrast  to  the  200  jobs  which  were  lost  the  previous  year.  ■  Leading 
the  employment  push  was  the  increase  in  "other"  durable  goods,  which 
include  a  variety  of  manufacturing  firms.    The  most  prominent  of  these 
firms  in  terms  of  employed  gains  was  the  Hunter  Outdoor  Products  and 
its  sister  companies  which  added  approximately  ^00  jobs  over  the  year. 
Employment  at  the  No.  Adams  Co.  which  is  heavily  dependent  upon  military  con- 
tracts for  such  products  as  sleeping  bags,  tents  and  rubber  boats  tends 
to  fluctuate  widely  over  the  course  of  the  year.    Another  North  Adams 
company  General  Pacer  has  also  demonstrated  healthy  employment  growth. 
In  business  for  less  than  one  year,  the  company  has  upped  its  employment. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  continues  to  be  the 
predominant  source  of  employment  growth  within  the  LMA.    Over  the  year, 
employment  grew  by  an  hefty  800  jobs  to  a  new  all-time  high  nonmanufacturing 
total  of  31 » 500,  surpassing  the  prerecession  high  of  30,900  jobs  Also, 
as  in  recent  years,  rost  of  the  growth  has  been  in  tvo  subsectors,  services 
and  retail  trade.     Combined,  they  added  800  jobs  to  the  LMA  total. 
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Employment  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  continued  to  show  strong 
yearly  gains.    Of  the  800  newly  created  .jobs,  500  were  in  the  thriving 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  industries.    These  gains  are  partially  a 
result  of  stepped-up  promotional  activity  espousing  the  physical 
attractiveness,  cultural  events  and  outdoor  actvities  associated  with 
the  Berkshires.    The  increasing  numbers  of  persons  matriculating  to 
the  area  has  prompted  the  opening  of  a  number  of  speciality  shops  such 
as  sporting  goods,  antiques,  crafts  and  boutique    shops  which  have 
special  appeal  to  persons  visiting  the  area.    The  presence  of  more 
visitors  and  tourists  ha3  also  been  a  boom  to  restaurants  and  drinking 
establishments.    These  gains  would  also  be  reflected  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade. 

The  services  industry  also  registered  a  gain  of  300  jobs  over  the 
year      This  is  not  surprising  considering  the  greater  volume  of  persons 
coming  into  the  area  requiring  a  variety  services,    These  additional 
services  demand  a  wide  range  of  personnel  in  such  occupations  as 
medical  technician,  parking  lot  attendant  and  ski  lift  operator. 

The  contract  construction  industry  continues  to  be  plagued  by  job 
losses,  which  in  1978  totalled  200  fewer  jobs  than  the  previous  year. 
The  absence  of  any  large-scale  commercial  projects  and  the  depressed 
nature  of  the  housing  market  has  been  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  construction  activity.    New  housing  construction  has  been 
thwarted  by  a  number  of  factors  including  skyrocketing  land  values, 
interest  rates  and  material  and  labor  costs  which  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  average  person  to  become  a  homeowner.    Also,  con- 
tinued lay-offs  of  professional  and  highly  skilled  persons  at  General 
Electric  will  only  exacerbate  the  problem  of  a  glut  of  vacant  homes 
within  the  area 


Table  3 

Nonagri cultural  Wage  and  Salary  Employment 
By  Industry 
Annual  Average  (in  000' s) 


Pittsfield  Labor  Market 

Area 

1977 

197o 

1975 

1974 

Nonagricultural  Wage  &  Salary 

4o .  f 

)i 0  n 

49.  u 

49.9 

CO  0 

52.2 
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18.U 
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1.4 
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1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Electrical  Machinery 

9.0 

9.4 

10 .3 

12.1 

12.4 

Aii  other  Durable  Goods 

l.o 

T  )i 
1.4 

T  ). 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

Nondurable  Goods  -  lotal 

O  .4 
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6.1 

5.7 

6.4 

iexoiie  r4iii  rroaucxs 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

Paper  &  Paper  Products 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

2.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goods 

2.7 

2.4 
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2.6 

2.7 

Nonmanufacturing-Total 

31.5 

30.7 

30.0 

29.6 

30.9 

Contract  Construction 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

2.6 

Transportation,  Communi- 
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1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 
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10.  k 
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10.0 

9.5 

9.8 

Finance,  Insurance  and 
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2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

Services 

10.3 

10.0 

9.7 

9-1 

9.0 

Government 
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5.7 

5.7 
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VI.    Unemployment  Trends  and  Outlook 


During  1978  both  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Pittsfield  LMA  unemployment 
rates  dropped  two  full  percentage  points  from  the  previous  year's  rates. 
Shoving  the  greatest  economic  improvements  in  terms  of  unemployment 
rates,  since  prerecessionary  197*+  has  been  the  state,  which  in  1978 
had  dropped  well  below  the  rate  of  197^.    Although  demonstrating  unquestion- 
able improvement  since  the  extraordinarily  high  rates  of  unemployment  in 
1975 >  the  nation  and  LMA.  nevertheless  continue  to  remain  slightly  above 
the  rates  of  197^. 

The  drop  in  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  LMA  appears?  to  be  due  to  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  labor  force.    Statistics    for  1978  indicates  that 
the  labor  force  shrank  by  3>900  over  the  year.    The  validity  of  a  con- 
traction in  the  labor  force  of  the  magnitude  is  questionable,  particularly 
in  a  medium- sized  LMA.    Although  it  is  plausible  the  figures  are  accurate, 
a  more  realistic  explanation  for  the  change  would  be  tied  to  the  federal 
government  instituting  the  Federal  Supplemental  Benefits  (FSB)  program 
to  aid  the  growing  number  of  unemployed  persons.    Beside  alleviating 
hardships  incurred  by  prolonged  unemployment  the  FSB  program  had  the 
unforseen  effect  of  drawing  persons  particularly  retired  persons  back  into 
the  work  force  for  the  opportunity  to  receive  additional  unemployment 
benefits.    Consequently  the  size  of  the  labor  force  artificially  increased 
somewhat,  but  extrapolation  and  statistical  inflation,  used  in  estimating 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons,  further  exercerbated    the  oversights. 
Following  the  exhaustion  of  benefits,  most  retired  persons  again  departed 
from  the  labor  force.    The  same  factor  that  overstated    the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  were  responsible  for  understating  unemployment  in  1978. 

Table  8    shows  the  Pittsfield  LMA  ranking  relative  to  unemployment  rates 
with  labor  areas  of  similar  size.    In  1977  the  LMA  had  the  sixth  highest 
unemployment  rate  of  the  eight  labor  areas  surveyed,  while  in  1978 
Pittsfield* s  relative  standing  had  dropped  to  the  fifth  highest  rate. 
Nevertheless  ,  the  Pittsfield  area  rate  was  substantially  less  than  the 
9.1  percent  for  the  Plymouth  LMA.     Table  9  comparing  the  same  eight 
LMA's  success  in  reducing  the  percent  unemployed  persons  shows  that  over 
the  year  the  count  of  unemployed  persons  declined  by  26.2  percent  in 
the  LMA.    The  26.2  percent  decline  ranks  approximately  at  the  midpoint 
of  the  areas  surveyed. 
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Table  5 
Comparison  of  Workforce  Data 
On 

Annual  Average  Basis 


Pittsfield 

Labor  Force 

Workforce  Data 

Area* 

Massachusetts*-* 

United  States** 

1971+ 

Employment  62 . 1+ 

Unemployment  h . 2 

Labor  Force  66,6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  6.3 

1975 

Employment  6l . k 

Unemployment  7 . 2 

Labor  Force  68.6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  10.5 

1976 

Employment  62 . 9 

Unemployment  6 . 7 

Labor  Force  69.6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  9-6 

1977 

Employment  63.5 

Unemployment  6 . 1 

Labor  Force  69.6 

Rate  of  Unemployment  8.8 

1978 

Employment  6l.2 

Unemployment  h .  5 

Labor  Force  65.7 

Rate  of  Unemployment  6.8 


2,1+1*8.0 
190.0 
2,638.0 
7.2 


2,1+21.0 
303.0 
2,72U.O 
11.2 


2,1+91.0 
262.0 
2,753.0 
9.5 


2,552.0 
225.0 
2,777-0 
8.1 


2,663.0 
173.0 
2,836.0 
6.1 


85,935.0 
5,076.0 
91,011.0 
5.6 


81+, 783.O 
7,830.0 
92,613.0 
8.5 


87,1+85.0 
7,288.0 
9*+, 773.0 
7.7 


90,5^6.0 
6,855.0 
97,1+01.0 
7.0 


9l+,  373.0 
6,01+7.0 
100,1+20.0 
6.0 


Source:    Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
*      In  Hundreds 
**    In  Thousands 


Table  6 

Civilian  Labor  Force,  Total  Employment, 
Total  Unemployment,  ana  Unemployment  Rates 
For  1978 
Pittsfield  LMA 


Civilian 
Labor 
Force 

Total 
Employment 

Total 
Unemployment 

Unemployed  Percent 
of 

Labor  Force 

1978 

January 

o7,ih)0 

62,000 

5,U00 

O.O 

February 

66 , 500 

6l,60O 

U,900 

1 

7.k 

March 

66,U0O 

61,900 

U,500 

6.8 

April 

65,000 

60,800 

U,200 

6.U 

May 

6i+,800 

60,900 

3,900 

6.0 

June 

67,300 

62,000 

5,300 

7.9 

July 

67,500 

62,600 

i+,900 

7.2 

August 

66,500 

61,500 

5,000 

7.5 

September 

6U,300 

60,100 

U,200 

6.5 

October 

63,600 

60,U00 

3,200 

5.0 

November 

6U,300 

60,300 

U,000 

6.3 

December 

6l+,  600 

60,200 

u,i+oo 

6.8 

Annual  Average 

65,700 

61,200 

^,500 

6.8 

Table  7 

Annual  Average  Labor  Force,  Employment, 
Unemployment  and  Unemployment  Rates 
For  Cities  and  Towns  Which  Comprise 
The  Pitt sfi eld  LMA  in  1978 
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North  Adams 

9,6U6 

8,65U 

992 

10.3 

Otis 

289 

273 

16 

5-5 

Peru 

152 

1U3 

9 

5-9 

Pittsfield 

27,^59 

25,666 

1,793 

6.5 

Richmond 

658 

6i+9 

9 

l.U 

Savoy 

185 

166 

19 

10.3 

St ockb ridge 

1,128 

1,077 

51 

k.5 

Tyringham 

119 

96 

23 

19.3 

Washington 

Ikk 

Ikk 

0 

0.0 

West  Stcckbridge 

671 

627 

kk 

6.6 

Williamstown 

3,966 

3,826 

iko 

3.5 

Windsor 

210 

192 

18 

8.6 

Source:    Labor  Area  Unemployment  Statistics 


Table  8 

Annual  Average  Unemployment  Rates 
For 

Selected  Labor  Market  Areas 
Comparison  and  Ranking 

1977  and  1978 


Labor 
Market  Area 

Annual  Average 

1977 
Rate  Rank 

Annual  Average 

1978 
Rate  Rank 

Plymouth 

11.8 

1 

9.1 

1 

Barnstable 

11.5 

2 

8.0 

3 

New  Bedford 

11.0 

3 

8A 

2 

Fall  River 

9.1 

k 

6.9 

k 

Brockton 

9.1 

5 

6.1+ 

6 

Pittsfield 

8.5 

6 

6.8 

5 

F  it  chburg  -Leominster 

8.2 

7 

5.8 

7 

Marlboro 

5.1 

8 

h.3 

8 

Table  9 
Annual  Average  1977  and  1978 
Comparison  of  Unemployment 
For  The 

State  and  The  Selected  Labor  Market  Areas 


.Laocr  narKex  Area 

Average  Aiiriuaj. 
Unemployment 

T  077 

lb*  f  f 

.riverside  Annual 
Unemployment 

Amount  Of 
L-nange 

Percent 
unange 

Massachusetts 

255,000 

173,000 

-82,000 

-32.2 

Barnstable 

6,900 

5,500 

-  1,1*00 

-20.3 

Brockton 

7,200 

5,200 

-  2,000 

-27.8 

Fall  River 

6,900 

5,500 

-  i,Uoo 

-20.3 

Fit chburg -Leominster 

3,900 

2,700 

-  1,200 

-30.8 

Marlboro 

2,500 

2,300 

200 

-  8.0 

New  Bedford 

9,000 

6,900 

-  2,100 

-23.3 

Pittsfield 

6,100 

^,500 

-  1,600 

-26.2 

Plymouth 

3,700 

3,200 

500 

-13-5 

VII.     Individuals  In  Need  of  Manpower  Services 


Table  10 shows  economic  demographic  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
1,755  individuals  who  have  applied  for  employment  and  related  assistance 
at  DES  offices  within  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area. 


Table  10 
Characteristics  of  Individuals 

In  The  Active  File  For 
Employment -Related  Assistance* 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


Percent 

Characteristics  Total±/ 

Under  Age  20  21.2 
Over  Age  kk  12.8 
Male  56 . 3 

High  School  Dropout  32.2 
Minority  Group  2.3 
Veteran  (Vietnam  Only)  6.5 
Handicapped  6.2 
Economically  Disadvantaged  50.0 
Welfare  Recipient  11.0 


Source:  ESARS  Table  06  March  31,  1979 
\J  1,755  Applicants 


The  barriers  affecting  the  employment  of  that  that  are  considered 
economically  disadvantaged  and  many  are  difficult  for  many  to  overcome. 

These  barriers  include: 

1.  Lack  of  Suitable  Job  Openings:    There  may  be  many  job  orders 
listed  with  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  Office, 
unfortunately  many  of  these  jobs  involve  low  pay,  unattractive 
working  conditions  or  a  need  for  highly  skilled  qualifications 
without  any  training  being  offered  to  allow  entry  into  the 
field. 

2.  Lack  of  Skills:    Most  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  have 
employment  background  in  occupations  which  require  very  little 
skill.    Therefore,  the  majority  of  economically  disadvantaged 
are  competing  against  one  another  for  any  positions  of  this 
type,  thereby  keeping  the  wage  level  at  a  low  rate.  Another 
group  effected  by  this  barrier  to  employment  are  those  people 
making  their  first  entry  into  the  labor  force  or  possibly 

a  reentry  after  several  years  away  from  the  labor  force. 

3.  Language  Barriers:    The  inability  to  communicate  effectively 
in  the  English  language  compounds  the  difficulty  in  acquiring 
a  meaningful  job  for  many  of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  training  programs  with  emphasis 

on  "English  as  a  second  language"  for  those  with  this  particular 
problem . 

k.    Age:  Age  presents  another  barrier  to  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged in  the  search  for  suitable  work.    Those  under  the 
age  of  22  have  a  difficult  time  obtaining  a  position  that  offers 
any  upward  mobility      In  addition,  many  positions  require  several 
months  of  experience  for  entry.    These  factors  make  it  difficult 
for  those  under  the  age  of  22  to  find  a  job  that  will  give  them 
any  meaningful  experience  towards  a  more  secure  and  better 
paying  job.    The  age  barrier  often  effects  those  over  hk  years 
of  age  also.    Even  though  the  law  prohibits  against  discrimination 
because  of  age  many  people  in  the  category  over  hh  years  of  age 
find  obtaining  work  extremely  difficult  due  to  their  age. 
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Day  Care  Facilities:     Single  parents,  especially  women,  that 
are  economically  disadvantaged  are  unable  to  obtain  work  because 
of  the  lack  of  suitable  day  care  centers  for  their  children. 
One  of  the  major  considerations  a  person  with  responsibility 
for  children  has  when  seeking  work  is  the  cost  and  location  of 
day  care  service.    Many  .jobs  available  offer  such  %  low  starting 
wage  as  to  prohibit  the  single  parent  from  taking  the  position 
because  the  wage  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  living 
expenses  plus  the  cost  of  day  care. 

Transportation:    Many  low  and  middle  income  residents  are 
unable  to  obtain  work  due  to  the  lack  of  transportation.  Some 
of  the  work  available  to  these  people  is  outside  of  the  area 
served  by  public  transportation.    Furthermore,  many  of  the 
night  shift  jobs  available,  which  are  at  a  higher  rate  of 
pay,  are  unavailable  to  this  segment  of  the  population  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  method  of  transportation.  The 
price  of  gasoline  has  aggravated  the  problem. 


VIII .  Training 


CETA:    The  basic  objective  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  promulgated  in  1973  and  amended  in  1978  is 
to  provide  training  and  employment  opportunities  to 
increase  the  earned  income  of  economically  disadvantaged, 
unemployed,  or  underemployed  persons.    The  Pittsfield 
Consortium  consists  of  the  32  cities  and  towns  of  Berkshire 
County  and  is  administered  by  a  central  office  in  Pittsfield 
with  satellite  offices  located  in  the  southern  Berkshire  town 
of  Lee  -  serving  clients  to  the  north  is  an  office  in 
North  Adams.    In  the  six-month  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  October  1,  1978  to  March  31,  1979,  the 
Pittsfield  subgrantee  serviced  1,67^  applicants,  representing 
99  percent  of  its  yearly  goal. 

The  following  summary  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  different  titles  under 
CETA,  eligibility  requirements,  and  the  number  of  persons  serviced 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
CETA  participation,  a  person  must  be  economically  disadvantaged.  Briefly, 
this  means  a  person  who  is  either  a  member  of  a  family  who  receives  public 
assistance  or  a  member  of  a  family  that  would  qualify  for  assistance  based 
on  the  previous  six -month,  annualized  income. 

Title  II  (B)  is  the  training  component  of  CETA  and  offers  a  wide 
range  of  training  programs  from  food  services  occupations  to  higher 
level  skills  training  leading  to  employment  in  such  occupations 
as  cabinet  maker,  nurse  or  machinist.    Training  under  this  Title 
may  last  up  to  105  weeks         the  skills  demanding  high  levels  of 
proficiency.    To  be   eligible  a  person  has  to  be  unemployed,  under- 
employed or  in- school.    From  October  1,  1978  to  March  31,  1979 , 
5^5  persons  were    served    with  a  FY  planned  goal  of  servicing  589 
persons. 

Title  II    'D)     This  title  is  directed  at  the  structurally  unemployed. 
It  provides  public  service  employment  in  the  state,  municipal  and 
county  level  of  government  along  with  employment  in  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions.   To  be  eligible  a  person  should  be  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
application  and  have  been  unemployed  during  15  of  20  weeks  immediately 
prior  to  application.    From  October  1,  1978  to  March  31,  1979,  30U 
persons  were  served  with  a  FY  planned  goal  of  servicing  257  persons. 
(At  the  end  of  a  six-month  period,  already  18  percent  over  the 
yearly  goal) . 


Title  IV  is  solely  designed  to  assist  the  youth  of  the  county.  The 
Youth  Employment  Training  Program  (YETP),  is  the  largest  components 
of  this  title  and  provides  special  training  for  youths  already 
attending  school  and  concentrated  studies  for  high  school  dropouts 
interested  in  passing  the  qvj)  examination.    A  smaller  component  of 
this  title,  Youth  Community  Conservation  Improvements  Project 
(YCCIP),  provides  out-of-doors  jobs  for  young  adults  in  conducting 
environmental  betterments  to  the  municipalities  of  Berkshire  County. 

Eligibility  Requirements: 

YETP  (l)  -  Unemployed,  underemployed  or  in-school 
(2)      Aged  16  through  21 

TCCIP  (1)  Unemployed 

(2)    Aged  16  through  19 

From  October  1,  1978  to  March  31 >  1979  >  1^1  persons  were  served  with  a 
FY  planned  goal  of  servicing  170  persons. 

Title  VI  provides  temporary  public  service  employment  in  state, 
municipal,  and  county  government  and  in  community  nonprofit  agencies. 
The  Title  focuses  upon  those  individual  out  of  work  because  of 
economic  conditions  caused  by  a  contraction  in  the  labor  market. 
Also  included  in  this  category  would  be  employment  on  special  pro- 
jects submitted  by  municipalities  and  nonprofit  agencies  within 
Berkshire  County.    These  projects  encompass  a  wide  range  of 
activities  from  stream  clearing,  weather izat ion,  to  alcholic 
rehabilitation  and  would  have  a  maximum  duration  of  one  year. 

Eligibility  requirements:    Unemployed  for  at  least  ten  out  of 
the  12  weeks  immediately  prior  to  application.     Served  (October  1, 
1978  through  March  31,  1979)  398*  persons,  with  a  FY  planned  goal 
of  servicing  Ul7*  individuals. 

WIN:  The  Work  Incentive  Program  helps  people  on  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  obtain  employment.    The  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
with  individuals  being  referred  from  the  Welfare  Department. 
It  provides  job  information,  assistance  in  looking  for  work 
and  services  such  as  child  care  and  medical  aid,  as  needed. 
People  who  are  unable  to  begin  regular  jobs  at  once  may  be 
selected  to  participate  in  paid  work  experience  sponsored  by 
state  or  local  community  employment  programs.    Others  may  be 
selected  for  on-the-job  training  in  private    industry  To 
open  up  more  jobs  for  workers  on  welfare,  tax  laws  permit 

*    Includes  99  carryovers  from  FY  1978  projects. 
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employers  to  claim  Federal  income  tax  credits  amounting  to  20 
percent  of  the  cash  wages  paid  to  these  workers  for  up  to  12 
months  of  employment.     Comparison  of  the  accumulative  record  of 
the  Pittsfield  WIN  team  for  the  first  six  months  of  FY  1978 
and  1979  are  shows  on  the  following  table. 


Table  11 
Pittsfield  WIN  Data 


10/1/77 

to 
3/31/78 

10/1/78 
to 

3/31/79 

Registration 

1,868 

1,751 

Appraisals 

h73 

37U 

Institutional 
Training 

k 

3 

Work  Experience 

13 

15 

Suspense 

2U6 

175 

On-the-job  Training 

10 

28 

Source :  ESARS 


IX.    Labor  Demand  and  Supply 


A.     Job  Openings  and  Job  Applicants 

Table  12  is  a  comparison  of  job  openings  received  and  filled  by  the 
Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Division  of  Employment  Security  Offices. 
The  two  offices  had  a  placement  rate  of  88  percent  for  job  orders 
received.    As  in  past  years  the  greatest  difficulty  in  filling  job 
orders  has  been  in  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial 
category.    This  is  due  to  a  general  shortage  of  all  engineers  and 
specifically  electrical  engineers  whose  services  are  at  a  premium 
not  only  in  the  LMA  but  throughout  the  state.    Their  demand  has 
coincided  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  high  technology  industries 
in  Massachusetts.    Table  13  lists  hard-to-fill  job  openings  and 
hard  to  place  job  applicants  from  the  files  in  local  employment 
offices  in  the  LMA. 


3.    Occupational  Characteristics  of  the  Insured  Unemployed 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  combined  claimant  file 
cards  of  the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  DES  offices  showed  a  count 
of  over  2,000.    Leading  the  way,  as  expected,  was  the  number  of 
claimant  cards  of  persons  formerly  employed  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry.   These  would  include  structual  work  and  construction  trade 
occupations,  also  those  occupations  classified  as  being  related  to 
the  transportation  industry.    The  latter  could  very  well  be  persons 
who  hold  class  I  drivers'  licenses  to  operate  heavy  construction 
equipment  such  back-hoes  cranes  or  bulldozers      This  is  not  surprising 
considering  the  lack  of  activity  in  the  construction  industry  in  recent 
years.     In  fact  many  of  these  displaced  workers,  after  collecting  the 
maximum  allowable  unemployment  compensation  benefits  and  failing  to 
obtain  employment  in  this  line  of  work,  will  be  forced  to  find  employ- 
ment in  other  occupations  within  the  LMA  or  outside  the  LMA. 

Table  1^  also  shows  that  in  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial 
category  of  occupations  a  high  number  of  persons  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  have  held  jobs  in  education  occupations.    This  is  the  result 
of  decreased  class  sizes  due  to  diminished  birth  rates  and  population 
declines.    Also,  during  the  summer  months,  some  untenured  teachers 
would  be  eligible  to  collect  unemployment  benefits. 


Another  occupation  showing  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed  persons 
is  automobile  repair  mechanics.    This  is  due  to  the  number  of  full 
service  gasoline  stations  that  have  closed  in  the  past  year.  The 
closings  attributable  to  changes  in  marketing  strategies  and  the 
desire  of  national  oil  corporations  to  obtain  greater  operating 
economies  have  idled  many  auto  mechanics. 

Continued  layoffs  at  General  Electric' s  larger  power  transformer 
division  are  reflected  in  the  persons  collecting  benefits  in  the 
electrical  assembly  occupations.    Unemployed  claimants  in  the 
services,  clerical  and  sales  occupations  are  normally  high  because  of 
a  number  of  factors.    The  large  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  these 
jobs  would  make  the  absolute  number  of  claimants  greater  and  normally 
high  turnover  rates  for  employees  in  sales  and  services  occupations 
push  up  office    claim  loads.    Part-time  hours  and  the  seasonal  nature 
of  these  occupations  also  influence  claimant  levels.    To  a  lesser  extent 
many  persons  employed  in  the  service  and  sales  occupations  are  secondary 
wage  earners  and  are  therefore  freer  to  enter  and  leave  the  labor  market. 


Table  12 
Job  Openings  Received  and  Filled 
By  Major  Occupation  Category 
Pitt sfi eld  Labor  Market  Area 


Openings* 

Received 

Filled 

Occupational  Grout) 

Number  Percent 


Number  Percent 
1  

TOTAL  ALL  GROUPS 


1,672       100.0  l,k6l 


100.0 


Professional,  Technical, 

Managerial 

220 

13.2 

133 

9.1 

Clerical 

209 

12.5 

166 

XL.k 

Sales 

hi 

2.5 

31 

2.1 

Domestic 

12 

0.7 

12 

0.8 

Other  Services 

2U3 

1^.5 

261 

17.9 

Farming,  Fishing,  Forestry 

57 

3.k 

58 

U.O 

Processing  Occupations 

61 

3.7 

65 

k.k 

Machine  Trades 

87 

5.2 

79 

5.k 

Bench  Work 

225 

13.5 

207 

1U.2 

Structural  Work 

208 

12.  k 

166 

11.  k 

Motor  Freight  Transportation 

h5 

2.7 

38 

2.6 

Packing,  Material  Handling 

2kl 

Ik.k 

229 

15.7 

All  Other 

23 

l.U 

16 

1.1 

Source:    ESARS  Table  A07  Group 

Report 

October  1, 

1978 -March  31,  1979 

Total  Agricultural  and  Nonagri cultural  Openings 
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Table  lU 
Occupations  of  Insured  Unemployed 
August -Sept ember  1978 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 


2-Digit 
DOT 


Code 

Occupation 

Number 

Percent 

TOTAL 

2,217 

100.0 

0,1 

Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 

20.0 

00,01 

Architecture,  Engineering 

20 

0.9 

02 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences 

12 

0.5 

04 

Life  Sciences 

15 

0.7 

05 

Social  Sciences 

5 

0.2 

07 

Medicine  and  Health 

15 

0.7 

09 

Education 

167 

7.5 

10 

Museum,  Library 

10 

0.5 

13 

Writing 

5 

0.2 

lU 

Art 

20 

0.9 

15 

Entertainment  and  Recreation 

20 

0.9 

16 

Administrative  Specializations 

15 

0.7 

lo 

Managers  and  Officials  n.e.c. 

76 

3.4 

19 

Miscellaneous,  Professional,  Technical 

62 

2.8 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

U95 

22.3 

20 

Stenography,  Typing,  Filing 

116 

5.2 

21 

Computing  and  Accounting 

81 

3.7 

22 

Material  and  Production  Clerks 

ko 

1.8 

23 

Information  &  Messenger  Distribution 

81 

3.7 

2k 

Miscellaneous  Clerical 

25 

1.1 

25 

Sales,  Services 

10 

0.5 

26 

Sales,  Commodities 

7o 

0  )i 
3.4 

29 

Merchandising 

66 

3.0 

3 

Services 

358 

16.1 

30 

Domestic  Service 

5 

0.2 

31 

Food  and  Beverage 

Ikl 

6.U 

32 

Lodging 

20 

0.9 

33 

Barbering,  Cosemtology 

.  5 

0.2 

35 

Miscellaneous  Personal  Services 

30 

l.k 

36 

Apparel 

51 

2.3 

37 

Protective  Services 

75 

3.U 

38 

Building  and  Related  Services  Occupations 

30 

l.U 

U0-U6 

Farming/Fishing 

61 

2.8 

Table  ik 
Occupations  of  Insured  Unemployed 
August -Sept ember  1978 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
( continued) 


2-Digit 
DOT 


Co  de                   0  c  cunat  i  on 

Tumber 

Percent 

5 

Processing 

65 

2.9 

50 

Processing  of  Metal 

10 

52 

Prnfpssincf/  Food  Tnbaocn 

10 

0  5 

53 

Processing  of  Paper 

q 

j 

0  P 

55 

Chemicals,  Plastics,  Rubber 

5 

0.2 

57 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass 

5 

0.2 

58 

Leather,  Textiles 

25 

1.1 

Ptyi^p? ^ i  n/7  Ocninflt  t  on •?  n   p  o 

5 

0  2 

6 

1  iAvllXliC     X  x  uu^u 

92 

l+.l 

6o 

Metal  Machining 

26 

1.2 

62- 

63 

Mechanics  Repair 

50 

2.3 

6k 

Paperworking 

5 

0.2 

66 

Wood  Maoh i  tit  ncr  Opotins.'h'i  nn^ 

5 

0.2 

7 

75 

3.U 

70 

Fabrication  and  Repair  of  Metal  Products 

5 

0.2 

72 

Assembly  and  Repair  of  Electrical  Equip. 

55 

2.5 

75 

Fabrication  and  Repair  of  Plastic  Products 

5 

0.2 

78 

Fabrication  and  Repair  of  Leather  Products 

10 

0.5 

8 

Structural 

277 

12.5 

80 

Metal  Fabrication 

20 

0.9 

81 

Welders 

10 

0.5 

8U 

Painting,  Plastering 

5 

0.2 

85 

Excavating,  Grading 

15 

0.7 

86 

Construction  Occupations 

187 

8A 

9 

Miscellaneous 

351 

15.8 

90 

Motor  Freight 

61 

2.8 

91 

Transportation  Occupations  n.e.c. 

219 

9-9 

92 

Packaging  and  Material  Handling 

20 

0.9 

95 

Production  &  Distribution  of  Utilities 

5 

0.2 

97 

Graphic  Art  Work 

20 

0.9 

Source:    Division  of  Employment  Security  Claims  Survey 


X.     Employment  Outlook  by  Occupation 


The  total  demand  by  occupation  during  the  1971+-1985  span  of  years  is 
the  sum  of  the  demand  arising  from  industry  growth  and  the  need  for 
replacement  of  workers  who  leave  the  labor  force  because  of  death, 
retirement  or  other  separations  from  the  labor  force.    The  eleven 
year  growth  component  will  amount  to  approximately  5,060  while  almost 
five  times  this  number  will  be  needed  as  replacements.    On  the  average, 
approximately  2,735  new  workers  will  be  required  each  year  during 
the  eleven  year  span. 


Table  15 
Pitt sfi eld  LMA 


Occupations 

Employment 

Lab-; 
Total 
Demand 

r  Demand  197U-1985 
Due  to       Due  to 
Growth  Separation 

197^ 

19^5 

TOTAL  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

53,936 

58,997 

30,091 

5,061 

25,030 

Professional,  Technical  &  Kindred 

9,1+20 

10,171 

h,5hO 

751 

3,789 

Managers 

5,911 

6,U31 

2,687 

520 

2,167 

Sales  Workers 

3,131 

3,^71 

1,836 

31+0 

1A96 

Clerical  Workers 

9,925 

11,361+ 

8,21+8 

1,^39 

6,809 

Crafts  &  Kindred  Workers 

6,391 

7,082 

2,319 

691 

1,628 

Operatives 

9,671 

10,070 

i+,l6l 

399 

3,762 

Service  Workers 

7,1+1+9 

8,30l+ 

5,695 

855 

l+,81+0 

Laborers,  except  Farm 

1,881 

1,981+ 

576 

103 

1+73 

Farmers  &  Farm  Workers 

157 

120 

29 

-  37 

66 

As  shown    in  Tablel^  above  the  clerical  division  is  expected  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  group  followed  closely  by  the  service  workers  group  in  the 
1971+-1985  span  of  years. 

The  long  range  outlook  for  some  specific  occupations  is  very  good,  while  for 
others  not  as  promising.    The  long  range  demand  for  secretaries,  registered 
nurses,  nursing  aides  is  very  good.     In  contrast  demand  will  not  be  as 
strong  for  farmers  and  farm  workers. 


Table  16 

Occupations  With  Largest  Average  Total  Demand 
Pittsfield  LMA 


Occupations 

Total  Demand 

oecrei/aries ,  uxner 

Uuner  r^ianagers  &  Aamxnisxraxors,  n.e.c. 

T  kill 

Sales  &  Sales  Workers,  n.e.c. 

t  one 

1,395 

Miscellaneous  Clerical  Workers,  n.e.c. 

1,049 

Operatives  ,  n.e.c. 

731 

Waiters 

701 

Nursing  Aides,  Orderlies,  &  Attendants 

DO  3 

Practical  Nurses 

ool 

Assemblers 

051 

uasmers 

04  f 

Registered  Nurses 

d35 

Bookkeepers 

591 

Janitors  and  Sextons 

565 

Carpenters  and  Apprentices 

501 

Typists 

48U 

Miscellaneous  Machine  Operatives 

475 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

451 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors,  Mfg. 

439 

Lodging  Quarters  Cleaners,  except  Private 

402 

Building  Interior  Cleaners,  n.e.c. 

396 

Table  17 

Occupations  With  Largest  Average  Total  Demand 
Pitt  sfi eld  LMA 


Occupations 

Due  To 
Separation 
I97U-I985 

Secretaries,  Other 

1,782 

Other  Managers  &  Administrators,  n.e.c. 

1,309 

Sales  &  Sales  Workers,  n.e.c. 

1,155 

Assemblers 

594 

Cashiers 

59k 

Miscellaneous  Clerical  Workers 

59*+ 

Waiters 

59k 

Bookkeepers 

583 

Operatives,  n.e.c 

572 

Registered  Nurses 

572 

Janitors  &  Sextons 

506 

Nursing  Aides,  Orderlies,  &  Attendants 

506 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

U51 

rracoj.  -ai.  Nurses 

440 

Typists 

kko 

Miscellaneous  Machine  Operatives 

429 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors,  Mfg. 

385 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

352 

Hairdressers  Cosmetologists 

308 

Lodging  Quarters  Cleaners,  except  Private 

308 

Table  18 

Occupations  With  Largest  Average  Total  Demand 
Pittsfield  LMA 


Due  to  Growth 


 0  ecu-pat  ions  197^-1985 

Secretaries,  Other  H6l 

Miscellaneous  Clerical  Workers,    n.e.c.  U55 

Sales  &  Sales  Workers  2k0 

Practical  Nurses  221 

Carpenters  &  Apprentices  20U 

Nursing  Aides,  Orderlies,  &  Attendants  177 

Operatives,  n.e.c.  159 

Bank,  Financial  Managers  150 

Building  Interior  Cleaners,  n.e.c.  121 

Teachers  Aides,  except  Monitors  121 

Dental  ifrgientists  118 

Operations,  System  Research  109 

Expeditors,  Production  Controllers  108 

Waiters  107 

Other  Managers  &  Administrators,  n.e.c.  105 

Physicians,  M.D.  Osteopaths  82 

Winding  Operatives,  n.e.c.  77 

Delivery  Route  Workers  76 

Cooks,  Except  Private  73 

Stock  Clerk -Storekeepers  65 
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FOREWARD 


The  Annual  Planning  Information  Report  is  designed  to 
meet  the  information  needs  of  economic  development 
planners,  employers,  site  locators,  vocational  educators, 
CETA  planners,  and  government  officials  and  administrators. 

This  report  includes  employment  developments  and  outlook 
by  industry  and  occupation,  recent  trends  in  unemployment, 
labor  supply  and  demand  imbalances,  and  characteristics 
of  individuals  in  need  of  employment  services. 
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Description  of  Area: 


A.    Area  Definition: 

Cities  and  Towns:    The  Pitt sfi eld  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA) 
comprises  two  cities  and  twenty- two  towns,  all  in  Berkshire 
County,    The  cities  are  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams;  the  towns 
are  Adams,  Becket,  Cheshire,  Clarksburg,  Dalton,  Florida, 
Hancock,  Hinsdale,  Lanesborough,  Lee,  Lenox,  New  Ashford,  Otis, 
Peru,  Richmond,  Savoy,  Stockbridge,  Tyringham,  Washington, 
West  Stockbridge,  Willi ams t own  and  Windsor.    Prior  to  August 
1975  the  Pittsfield  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
consisted  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield  and  the  towns  of  Dalton, 
Lee,  Lenox  and  Lanesborough  only. 

Boundaries:    The  labor  area  is  bounded  by  the  state  of 
Vermont  on  the  north  and  the  state  of  New  York  on  the  west; 
in  Massachusetts  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  towns  of 
Alford,  Great  Barrington,  Monterey  and  Sandisfield  (all  in 
Berkshire  County)  and  on  the  east  by  the  towns  of  Blandfcrd 
and  Chester  (both  in  Hampden  County),  Middlefieid,  Worthington, 
Cummington  and  Plainfield  (all  in  Hampshire  County)  and  Hawley, 
Charlemont,  Howe,  and  Monroe  (all  in  Franklin  County). 

Land  Area:    The  Pittsfield  Labor  Area  covers  663  square  miles 
based  on  geographical  boundaries  determined  by  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistica  Areas  (SMSAs), 
chaired  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

3.    Definition  of  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  and  Sub grantees  -  Cities  and 
Towns : 

CSTA  Area:    All  of  Berkshire  County,  which  includes  the  cities 
and  towns  within  the  Pittsfield  LMA  and  also  the  Great  Barrington 
LMA  which  is  comprised  of  the  towns  of  Alford,  Egremont,  Great 
3arrington,  Monterey,  Mount  Washington,  New  Marlboro,  Sandisfield, 
and  Sheffield. 


C.    The  Job  Matching  Service: 

The  Pittsfield  LMA  is  serviced  by  two  Job  Matching  Service  Centers 
which  act  as  a  labor  exchange  in  which  local  job  service  offices 
match  worker  skills  and  interest  with  employer  job  openings.  The 
services  provided  are: 

Interviewing  jobseekers  and  identifying  their  job  skills, 
knowledge  and  interests. 
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Listing  job  openings  received  from  employers. 


Referring  applicants  -who  meet  the  hiring  require- 
ments of  the  jobs  listed. 

Counseling  and  testing  jobseekers  -who  are  not  easily 
placed  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment. 


In  addition  the  job  matching  service  centers  provide  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933 j  £or  the  administration  of  23 
other  laws,  17  Executive  orders,  and  16  agreements  with 
various  Federal  agencies,  requiring  the  performance  of 
specific  duties  relating  to  specially  targeted  applicant 
groups.    Among  these  groups  are  Vietnam-era  veterans,  the 
handicapped,  older  workers,  youth,  minorities,  recipients 
of  AFDC  and  food  stamps,  and  persons  eligible  for  CETA 
activities. 

Since  the  inception  of  CETA  in  1973  with  its  many  services 
for  individuals  with  special  barriers  to  employment,  the  basic 
role  of  job  service  as  a  public  labor  exchange  serving  job-ready 
applicants  and  employers  with  job  openings  has  been  reemphasized. 
Today  the  role  of  job  matching  can  be  described  as  one  of  being 
devoted  to  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  placements, 
improving  job  search  management,  developing  new  tools  such  as 
computerized  job  matching,  and  building  better  relationships 
with  private  sector  employers. 


Cities  and  Towns  Served  by  the  Local  Offices  in  the  Fittsfield  LMA 


Pittsfield 


North  Adams 


Alford  Mount  Washington 

Becket  New  Marlboro 

Cheshire  Otis 

Dalton  Peru 

Egremont  Pittsfield 
Great  Harrington  Richmond 

Hancock  Sandisfield 

Hinsdale  Sheffield 

Housa tonic  St ockb ridge 

Lanesboro  Tyringham 

Lee  Washington 

Lenox  West  Stockbridge 

Monterey  Windsor 


Adams 

Clarksburg 

Florida 

Monroe 

New  Ashf  ord 

North  Adams 

Savoy 

Willi  am stown 
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Geographical  Features: 


The  area's  most  prominent  feature  is  the  chain  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Berkshires.    Mount  Greylock  (elevation  3^91 
feet),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state,  is  located  in  the 
Taconic  Range  near  Adams;  the  Hoosac  Range  is  of  lower 
altitude  and  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area.  The 
area  also  boasts  a  number  of  picturesque  lakes  and  valleys 
and  numerous  mountain  streams  and  rivers,  the  Housatonic 
being  the  largest. 


Transportation 

1.    Commercial  Transportation:    The  main  transportation  for 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  area  is  furnished  by .-  commercial  bus 
lines  and  several  private  charter  lines.    Pittsfield  has  a 
major  bus  terminal   with  all  facilities,  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.    The  bus  lines  are  Arrow,  Bonaza,  DuFour  Brothers, 
Greyhound  and  Vermont  Transit.    The  North  Adams  and  Williams  town 
area  are  serviced  by  DuFour  Brothers,  Englander  and  Vermont 
Transit. 

The  passenger  railroad  situation  is  limited  with  one  Amtrak 
train  stop  each  way  per  day  into  the  city  of  Pittsfield  on 
the  Boston/Worcester/Springfield/Albany/Chicago  run.  Conrail 
also  services  Pittsfield,  and  the  Boston  and  Main  Railroad 
services  North  Adams. 

There  is  no  major  airline  that  comes  into  the  Pittsfield  Labor 
Market  Area  (LMA).    There  is  a  Pittsfield  municpal  airport 
which  is  serviced  by  a  local  commercial  line,  Precision  Airlines 
that  flies  people  into  New  York  City  to  make  major  connections. 
This  airline  also  flies  passengers  to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  several  other  regional  airports. 

Passengers  can  also  travel  to  Albany  air  terminal  or  Spring- 
field's Bradley  Airport  for  other  connections.  General 
Electric  has  an  airplane  which  is  large  enough  to  have  to.  use 
the  municipal  airport.    There  are  several  company  planes 
also  using  this  airport.   Freight  transportation  is  handled 
by  2  air  cargo  services  which  is  Yankee  Air  Freight. 
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Commuting: 


Both  public  transit  and  state  highways  provide  access  for 
passengers  to  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area. 


a.  Public  Transit;    The  Berkshire  Regional  Transit  Authority 
(BETA)  which  began  operations  in  the  mid-1970 's  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  to  residents  of  the  central 
Berk shires  has  demonstrated  strong  and  consistent  rider- 
growth  over  the  past  6  years.    In  1975  the  firts  opera- 
tional year,  the  authority  carried  258,2^5  passengers  on 
its  fixed  routes  while  in  1979  ridership  more  than  tripled 
"to  93^jOCO.    This  exponential  growth  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue with  ridership  projected  to  reach  the  1,000,000 

mark  in  FY  1981.    Factors  fostering  this  mushrooming  growth 
include  expansion  in  both  the  number  of  transportation 
routes  and  communities  served  by  the  authority  and  more  re- 
cently the  skyrocketing  cost  of  gasoline  has  enticed  auto- 
mobile owners  to  leave  their  vehicles  at  home  and  take 
public  transportation.    Future  growth  of  the  BETA  appears 
to  be  assurred  with  the  addition  of  services  to  the  communi- 
ties of  Adams,  North  Adams,  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington, 
and  Williams town .    These  cities  and  towns  joined  the  BETA 
in  1979  and  services  have  begun  in  I98I;  the  new  transpor- 
tation routes  should  be  especially  beneficial  to  the  town 
of  Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington  which  presently  do 
not  have  local  bus  transportation. 

In  Fiscal  Year  I982,  the  Berkshire  Regional  Transit  Authority 
(BETA)  will  begin  a  connecting  service  between  the  Pittsfield 
and  Central  Berkshire  areas  up  to  the  North  Adams  and  Northern 
Berkshires  area.    This  will  provide  a  necessary  link  to  help 
develop  both  communities. 

b.  Public  Roads:       Tourism  is  a  major  development  in  the  LMA 
which  has  unlimited  natural  beauty  such  as  the  fall  foliage 
and  many  cultural  events:  i.e.( Tanelewood  a^d  Jacob's  Pillar) 

and  recreational  activities  (  skiing,  golf,  tennis,  etc) to  attract 
a  greater  number  of  persons  into  the  area  therefore  a  great 
economic  benefit  to  provide  services  in  employment.  Access- 
ability  is  the  key  to  this  area  which  runs  a  number  of 
first  class  and  good  roads.    The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (East- 
West)  has  made  an  easy  three-hour  drive  from  Metropolitan 
New  York  and  Boston  areas.    The  development  and  construction 
of  Interstate  Route  91  (North- South)  has  opened  up  a  greater 
flew  of  traffic  from  northern  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
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There  is  a  need  for  better  roads  to  the  business  and  ski 
areas  in  the  Pittsfield-North  Adams  area,  particularly  the 
road  that  leads  to  North  Adams  and  into  Vermont.  The 
Northern  Berkshire  communities  are  almost  isolated  with 
the  lack  of  roads.    Route  202  (Mohawk  Trail)  (east-west) 
provides  a  link  but  it  is  a  narrow  with  steep  grades  and 
curves  which  means  difficulty  in  shipping  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods.    Route  7  (north-south)  is  another  link 
to  the  northern  area  but  it  is  mostly  a  single  lane  highway 
which  passes  through  cities  and  towns,  resulting  in  slow 
and  difficult  travel. 
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I.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 

The  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area's  economy  seems  to  have  peaked  in 
Fiscal  Year  I960,  in  view  of  the  slippage  which  has  become  apparent 
since  then  or  that  is  projected  for  the  near  future.    The  area  remains 
heavily  dependent  on  one  major  manufacturer,  which  has  cut  back 
its  work  force  in  recent  years  and  has  not  yet  seen  high  technology 
industries  moving  in  to  spur  new  growth. 

Some  kinds  of  services  and  retail  trade  have  continued  to  do  well, 
adding  employees,  as  this  is  a  recreation  and  tourist  area  in  three 
seasons,  Summer,  Fall, and  Winter,  but  vagaries  of  weather  (such  as 
snow)  affect  this  employments      Labor  Force  Participation  by  younger 
workers,  particularly  females,  continues  to  rise,  adding  to  the 
competition  for  jobs. 

There  are  a  few  high  net  demand  occupations  in  the  area,  noticeably 
machinists  and  general  duty  nurses.  In  total,  the  number  of  active 
applicants  for  jobs  has  gone  up  at  the  area's  DES  offices. 

Some  large  scale  changes  in  government  employment  are  taking  place 
in  the  area  with  the  implementation  of  state  Proposition  2§  and 
the  cutback  of  funds  for  CETA  and  other  federal  programs. 
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II.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Nonagri cultural  Employment 

The  last  three  fall  fiscal  years  (1978-1980,  Table  1     )  have  shown 
increases  in  overall  nonagri cultural  employment.    It  reached  5^>777 
in  FY  1919,  which  was  a  substantial  increase  over  the  1978  estimate 
of  50,678.    Proceeding  forward  from  FY  1979  there  was  an  increase 
in  FY  I98O  to  55)118  and  then  according  to  preliminary  figures, 
a  slight  decrease  in  FY  1981  to  5*1,312.    FY  1980  was  a  peak  year 
in  light  of  the  estimated  fall  back  in  FY  I98I  and  the  projection 
that  nonfarm  employment  estimates  for  FY  1982  will  be  further  down. 
There  is  a  need  for  development  either  from  a  General  Electric 
Company  resurgence  or  the  advent  of  a  new  high  technology  firm. 

On  this  Table  1    the  FY  1978  figures  have  an  estimate  for  govern- 
ment (state  and  local),  which  is  considerably  lower  than  for  sub- 
sequent years.    This  is  because  it  was  based  on  estimates  from  in- 
complete data.    More  complete  data  became  available  in  the  sub- 
sequent years  after  state  and  local  government  workers  were  put 
under  covered  employment. 

Population  and  labor  force  figures  are  declining  in  this  area.  The 
young  people  would  like  to  stay  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area, 
where  they  receive  a  good  education,  but  they  migrate  to  other  places 
for  the  money  or  the  job  opportunity  to  get  started. 


Manuf ac  turi  ng 

There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  overall  manufacturing 
work  force  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years  from  FY1978  through 
the  current  FY  I98I  and  this  is  expected  to  continue  through  FY  1982. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  is  the  largest  employer  and  the  highest 
payer  in  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area.    They  are  a  manufacturer 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  power  transformer  division,  the  ordnance 
division,  and  the  plastics  division  (which  was  previously  a  subsection). 
This  company  has  lost  3,000  jobs  in  the  last  seven  years  from  11,000 
in  197^.    This  has  occurred  due  to  the  energy  price  escalation,  which 
has  produced  less  demand  for  power  transformers ,  the  expiration  of 
defense  contracts,  and  appropriation  cuts  -chat  effect  ordnance. 

The  Trident  submarine  project  has  ended  and  the  McDonnell -Douglas 
Corp.  has  lost  a  torpedo  contract,  for  which  they  were  the  prime 
contractor.*  The  company  management  has  hoped  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment near  the  8,000  level,    with  transfers  and  reassignment s  to 
minimize  the  losses.    They  had  projected  a  300  person  layoff  for  1981, 
but  have  recently  aggravated  that  original  position  to  a  loss  of  600 
persons,  which  is  due  to  further  expected  losses  in  the  power  trans- 
former division  for  -I98I  and  also  1982.    The  power  transformer 
situation  is  expected  to  be  long  term  and  is  an  industry-wide  problem 
due  to  reduced  growth  in  deioand  for  electricity. 

*    General  Electric  was  the  sub -contractor. 
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Table  1 

Nonagri cultural  Employment  -  Annual  Averages 
FY  1978  -  FY  1981  ' 


1  H  1978   jFY  1979  1  FY  19ti0   i  FY  1931 


Nonagri cultural- Total 

50678 

54777 

55H8 

54312 

Manufacturing 

18579 

18458 

18227 

17745 

Durable  Goods 

12048 

12068 

12194 

12230 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

139^ 

1510 

1474 

1367 

Electrical  Machinery 

9212 

9056 

9178 

9126 

All  Other  Durable 

1442 

1502 

1542 

1737 

Nondurable  Goods 

6531 

6390 

6033 

5515 

Textile 

IO63 

1033 

1023 

974 

Paper 

2592 

2389 

2287 

2185 

All  Other  Nondurable 

2876 

2968 

2723 

2356 

Nonmanuf ac  turing 

32,099 

36319 

36891 

36567 

Construction 

1601 

1595 

1341 

1388 

Transportation,  Comm. , 

and  Utilities 

1772 

1666 

1635 

1473 

Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate 

2203 

2309 

2364 

2317 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

10616 

11907 

12143 

12046 

Services 

9596 

9910 

10728 

11024 

Government 

6311.* 

8932 

8680 

8319 

State  and  Local 

5955 

8092 

7840 

7499 

Federal 

356 

840 

840 

820 

*  Estimates 
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Table  2 

Pittsfield  LMA  Nonagri cultural  Employment 
Percent s  of  Total  Employment 
FY  1978  to  FY  1981 


FY  1978 

FY  1979 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

FY  1982 

Xl  WliCL&X  J_      Id  X  v  1 A  JL  '*»  1        X  v— '  VUiX  7/ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

X>w \J  m  V 

100  0 

X  v/ w  •  w 

Manufacturing 

36.7 

33.7 

33.1 

32.7 

32.3 

Durable  Goods 

23.7 

22.0 

22.1 

22.5 

22.3 

NonpTeetrical  Maehinerv 

2.8 

Cm  •  W 

2.8 

2  7 

2  4 

Electrical  Machinery 

18.1 

16.5 

16.7 

16.8 

16.8 

All  Other  Durables 

2.8 

>  7 

*— .  ( 

2.8 

3.2 

3.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

12.9 

11.7 

10. Q 

XW  •  ^7 

10.1 

Q  Q 

Textile 

2.1 

1  Q 

1  8 

1  7 

Paper 

5.1 

4.4 

4.] 

4.0 

3.9 

All  Other  Nondurables 

5.7 

5.4 

4.9 

4.3 

4.3 

Nonmanufacturing 

63.3 

66.3 

66.9 

67.3 

67.7 

Construction 

3.2 

2.9 

2.6 

2.7 

Transportation,  Command  cations 

and  Utilities 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

2.9 

Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

20.9 

21.3 

22.0 

22.2 

22.2 

Services 

18.9 

18.1 

19.5 

20.3 

21.1 

Government 

12.  4* 

16.3 

15.7 

15.3 

14.7 

State 

ISA 

14.8 

14.2 

13.8 

13.2 

Federal 

INA 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

*  Estimates 

#  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 
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Manufacturing  totals  have  declined  and  so  have  their  percent  of  non- 
agricultural  employment  from  36.7  percent  in  FY  197o"  down  to  32.7 
percent  in  1981  and  perhaps  32.3  percent  in  FY  1982. 


Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

Durable  goods  workrolls  have  edged  up  slightly  each  fiscal  year 
since  FY  1978  and  over  this  time  span  have  gone  from  12,(^8  in 
FY  1978  up  to  12,230  in  FY  1981. 

However,  looking  to  the  future,  FY  1982  is  expected  to  drop  as 
General  Electric  makes  layoffs  in  nonelectrical  machinery  which  in- 
cludes the  power  transformer  division.    The  Clark -Aiken  Company, 
as  a  subcontractor  to  the  Northrop  Corp.,  appears  in  a  good  position 
to  get  more  contracts  for  parts  of  the  F-18A  fighter  plane,  1,366  of 
which  the  Navy  expects  to  purchase  in  the  1980s  at   a  cost  of  $30  billion. 

The  "all  other  durable  goods"  category  has  shown  steady  increases 
from  FY  1978  on.    A  machinery  firm,  the  3eloit  Corp.  -  Jones  Division, 
a  leader  in  manufacturing  machinery  for  the  paper  industry,  sold 
its  plastic  machinery  line  to   concentrate    on  paper  machinery  and 
has  made  a  new  addition  to  its  plant,  a  research  facility.  This 
added  facility  to  the  existing  plant  at  the  Beloit  firm  is  an 
indication  of  growth,  particularly  future  growth. 

The  electrical  machinery  industry  is  the  leader  in  manufacturing 
and  in  durable  goods.    It  includes  General  Electric 's  large  power 
transformer  division,  which  has  felt  the  energy  crunch  and,  therefore, 
suffered  losses  in  employment. 

The  high  for  durable  goods  was  Fiscal  Year  1978  with  9«200  workers 
and  18.1  percent  of  the  total,  down  slightly  to  Fiscal  Year  1981  with 
9,100  and  16.8  percent  of  the  total  employment. 

The  expected  trend  is  9»100  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  and  the  same  percentile 
as  in  I98I.    General  Electric1 s  presence  and  performance  are  felt  in 
Pittsfield.    One  of  their  goals  is  to  try  and  get  a  miniaturized  or 
computerized  power  transformer. 


Nondurable  Goods  Manufacturing 


This  sector  of  manufacturing  has  been  on  a  steady  downhill  decline 
from  FY  1978,  which  is  projected  to  continue  through  Fiscal  Year  1932, 
both  numerically  and  percentagewise.    The  major  industries  in  non- 
durables  for  this  IMA  are  textiles  and  paper,  traditional  industries, 
but  which  are  on  the  decline,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  throughout 
New  England.    Fabric  and  textile  mills  have  declined  and  closed, 
particularly  in  the  North  Adams  area,  which  means  less  employment. 
In  the  "all  other  nondurable  goods"  category  there  has  been  a 
considerable  decline  since  FY  1979 >  hut  this  could  change  as  General 
Slectric,  with  its  world  plastic  headquarters  in  Pittsfield,  has 
expanded  and  has  made  plans  for  a  new  research  facility. 

Crane  Company  is  the  major  paper  maker  in  the  area  with  two  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  printing  business.    Crane  Company  has  expanded 
its  business  with  a  $7*000,000  plus  capital  improvements  program 
in  I98O  which  includes  an  offset  press  for  one  of  its  subsidiaries, 
a  two-story  building  addition,  and  equipment  for  replacement  and 
modernization  at  its  plants.    Another  paper  company  also  expanding 
is  Terrakoski  U.S.A.  Inc.,  a  subsidary  of  Finland  Corporation,  which 
had  made  capital  improvements  with  help  from  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Finance  Agency's  approval  for  a  $2,700,000  bond.  Textron, 
Inc.,  a  Sheaf fer-Eaton  Division,  has  also  made  capital  improvements 
of  $1,000,000.    The  textile  employment  levels  have  edged  down  slightly 
over  the  last  5  fiscal  years  but  remain  around  the  1,000  level  and 
the  future  will  see  the  same  pattern  of  sliding  downwards.  There 
are  no  capital  improvements  program  to  report  in  this  industry. 
Buildings  are  being  sold  and  divided  into  several  sections  for  other 
businesses,  thereby  making  excellent  real  estate  investments. 
General  Electric' s  development  of  plastics  through  research  is  the 
plus  factor  and  is  seen  in  "all  other  nondurables" .    The  company 
headquarters  in  Pittsfield  is  the  world's  headquarters.  Employment 
over  the  last  five  fiscal  years  has  increased  by  100  persons  and 
this  growth  in  numbers  employed  has  been  matched  by  growth  in 
sales  and  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  a  high  growth  division 
in  the  1980s. 


Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

This  industry  sector  had  been  growing  from  FY  1978  at  the  2,200 
employee  level  to  FY  1980  at  the  2,350  level.    But,  then  came  the 
money  crunch  as  inflation  increased;  also,  discount  rates  increased 
and  the  prime  rate  ran  out  of  sight.    Enter  the  money  market  funds 
which  offered  higher  interest  rates.    With  the  lure  of  better  rates 
we  have  seen  cash  funds  being  withdrawn  from  the  banks  and  low 
interest  loans  made  on  insurance  policies '  being  reinvested 
in  money  market  funds.    Banks,  generally  speaking,  have  stopped 
making  loans. 
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All  of  this  has  led  banks,  particularly,  to  examine  their  budgets 
and  look  at  their  personnel  policies.    They  have  used  transfers  and 
reassignments  and  retirements  to  balance  their  forces.    People,  "who 
have  left,  went  voluntarily,  either  to  start  a  business  or  move  to 
another  area  for  another  opportunity.    Otherwise,  banks  have  managed 
a  stable  employment  level  and  are  seeking  competitiveness  to  get  new 
investors  or  get  back  old  investors. 

Banks  are  insured  and  keep  reserves  on  hand  which  means  investors' 
can  always  get  their  money.    Banks>besides  hiring  people  in  the 
community,  also  invest  funds  into  the  community.    Banks  have  been 
considerate  with  their  personnel  and  hope  to  appeal  to  more  depositors 
with  community  efforts.    New  means  of  investment  instruments  have  been 
established.    These  are  the  NOW  Acounts  and  Free  Pay-By-Phone  Services 
offered.    There  are  Super  NOW  Accounts  being  offered  at  higher  rates. 
There  is  the  REPOS  method  where  the  bank,  borrows  from  the  client  at  a 
high  rate  and  makes  use  of  the  funds  for  ±oans  etc.    Other  investment 
instruments  include,  banks  making  up  the  complementary  amount  to 
get  $10,000  so  the  investor  can  get  treasury  notes  or  certificates  of 
deposit  and,  therefore,  higher  rates.    Some  of  the  cooperative 
banks  and  mutual  banks  are  offering  life  insurance  but  at  a  higher 
yield  and  tax  exempt  which  offers  promising  returns  and  tax  exemption. 

Insurance  companies  are  still  making  loans,  and  premiums  have  continued 
to  come  in  at  a  good  pace.    Loans  are  made  mostly  to  commercial 
customers  and  some  residential  buyers.    Employment  levels  have  increased 
slightly  because  funds  are  growing.    The  increasing  paper  load  on  loans 
has  not  led  to  more  personnel  since  machines  can  process  these  loans. 
The  insurance  companies  are  offering  a  graduated  interest  rate  premium 
to  help  finance  housing  by  lower  rates  in  the  early  years  of  their 
loans  which  is  a  competitive  means  to  attract  business.    As  mentioned, 
increased  premiums  mean    growth,  therefore,  more  employment.  Retire- 
ment is  used  in  banks  as  is  attrition  and  transfers  and  reassignments 
to  help  stabilize  employment.    People  who  leave  usually  go  for  more 
opportunity  or  move  from  the  area.    Companies  in  this  region  are  not 
dependent  on  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  itself  but  grow  by 
buying  companies  outside  of  Mass.  and  managing  them.    Also  insurance 
premium  growth  come  from  Mass.  and  outside  of  Mass  (national  scene). 
Some  car  insurance  companies  are  dissatisfied  with  car  insurance  laws 
such  as  mandatory  coverage  and  large  payments  for  damages  and  thefts. 
This  causes  a  reduction  in  efforts  by  companies  to  cover  or  offer  car 
insurance  until  car  insurance  reform  is  offered. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 


This  industry  has  steadily  increased  employment  from  FY  1978  at  10,6l6  to 
FY  1981  at  the  12,050  level  which  should  be  maintained  in  FY  1982. 
The  consistency  of  these  figures  shows  up  in  percent  of  nonagri- 
cultural  employment  at  22  percent  over  the  last  h  fiscal  years, 
and  basically  the  same  in  FY  I982  is  predicted. 

In  FY  1980  and  again  in  FY  198l,  there  was  a  bad  weather  situation 
for  snow  mountains  which, coupled  with  gas  prices  continuing  up,  did 
present  problems  which  diminished  payrolls.    But,  the  other  attractions 
in  the  area  such  as  Tanglewood,  fall  foliage  and  just  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Berkshires,  continue  to  attract  tourists.  Therefore, 
the  winter  months  were  less  than  expected  for  snow  mountain  owners, 
but  what  snow  did  come  was  a  little  more  than  in  other  areas,  except 
Vermont.         The  relatively  new  concept  of    snow  making  combined 
with  natural  snow  did  help.    What  didn't  help  was  the  Winter  months 
of  FY  I98O  had  a  complete  drought  and  in  FY  1981  the'  early  amount 
of  snow  that  brought  first  of  the  season  good  cheer,  dissipated  in 
later  months  and  a  cold  bluster  didn't  help  at  all.    Fiscal  Year  1981 
still  was  better  than  Fiscal  Year  I98O.    Since  winter  precipitation 
has  been  less    *nd  cold  much  stronger,  fuels  and  energy  became  a 
question  of  consistant  availability  and  the  price  would  be 
charged.     This  affected  travel,  that  is  gasoline,  to  the  Berkshires, 
which  brought  less  numbers,  therefore  dropping  revenues  for  merchants. 
Another  factor  was  the  increasing  cost  of  heating  fuels  to  the 
retailer,  business,  lodges  and  general  populace  as  their  prices  went 
up  and  this  cost  was  redistributed  to  tourists.  Gas  has  become  in- 
creased in  usage  in  the  last  two  Fiscal  Years.    The  problem  here  was 
getting  enough  installation  for  new  and  conversion  units  and  enough 
conversion  gas  itself  to  the  already  available  market. 

Several  department  stores  have  closed  in  downtown  Pittsfield,  so 
that  the  only  and  original  department  store  left  is  Englander  Brothers, 
which  combined  with  several  other  small  and  speciality  shops  to 
service  a  declining  population  in  Pittsfield. 

Another  problem,  outside  of  the  ski  season,  is  the  lack  of  major 
entertainment  in  downtown  Pittsfield  which  is  a  quiet  place  except 
for  one  place  to  go  after  9  P.M..    There  are  several  inns  with 
musical  groups  but  they  are  not  mahor  attractions.    Ski  resorts  in 
season,  havegood^  ev*»n  major,  entertainment.    When  Tanglewood 
is  in  town,  usually  weekend  affairs  most  people  attend  the  concerts 
and  go  back  to  lodges.    Therefore  young  Pittsfield  people  who  live 
here  have  little  entertainment  and  tourists  come  and  go  for  the 
ski  and  Tanglewood  seasons ,  and  nothing  else  attracts  tourists, 
visitors  or  transients  in  other  parts  of  the  year.  Downtown 
Pittsfield  is  in  a  state  of  decline  and  needs  major  impetus 
which  could  be  the  Parcel  3  development  ,  the  resurgence  of 
General  Electric' s  employment  levels,  or  a  new  business  entry  like 
a  high  technology  company. 
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Services 


The  Services  Division  is  the  bright  note  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA 
over  the  last  seven  fiscal  years  and  appears  to  be  still  climbing 
into  FY  1982  and  well  into  the  future.    Despite  the  bad  winters  for 
snow  mountains,  which  caused  some  faltering  in  hotels  and  related 
businesses,  there  is  still  plenty  of  tourist  and  travel  business 
such  as  at  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  Williams  College  Theatre 
(and  soon  a  second  theatre ),  fall  foliage  and  outdoor  activities. 
All  of  these  pursuits  should  continue  to  blossom,  with  more  added 
attractions,  as  well  as  the  number  of  enthusiasts  for  sports,  arts, 
and  outdoor  beauty.    Furthermore,  there  is  the  possibility  (good 
odds)  that  the  future  winter  weather  will  improve  for  ski  resorts. 
The  number  of  people  employed  in  services  is  related  to  or  a 
function  of  tourists. 

The  percent  of  services  to  overall  nonagri cultural  employment 
has  increased  from  I8.9  percent  in  FY  1978  up  to  20.3  percent 
in  FY  I98I  and  will  possibly  be  close  to  21.1  percent  in  FY  1982 
and  then,  if  not  beforehand,  both  numbers  and  percent  could  equal 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

There  is  a  relatively  new  Medical  Center  which  means  a  facility 
for  improving  health  and  health  care  and  the  creation  of  health 
service  jobs. 

The  Berkshire  Community  College  has  expanded  and  added  courses. 
North  Adams  State  has  provided  educational  services  but  waits  for 
the  state  budget  adjustments  and  Proposition  2-|  consequences. 
Williams  College  is  expanding  after  a  recent  fund  drive  of  $51  million 
for  new  building  additions,  scholarships,  chairs  and  professorships. 
These  mean  more  health  and  educational  services  to  this  community 
promoting  employment  and  growth.    Beside  this,  from  these  instituions 
new  ideas,  training  and  instruction  are  advanced  to  meet  existing 
business  requirements  and  to  offer  a  prospectus  to  new  business. 


Government 

The  area  bears  a  wait  and  see  attitude  about  government  employment, 
primarily  at  the  state  and  local  levels.    The  state  budget  will 
determine  the  number  of  state  workers  to  be  funded  and  also  the  amount 
and  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  local  aid  to  the  cities  and 
towns.    These  local  communities,  meanwhile,  are  making  their  decisions 
about  reducing  their  work  force  in  conformance  with  the  requirements 
of  Proposition  2jr •    The  number  of  state  and  local  government  employees 
had  been  on  the  increase  from  the  mid  1970s,  but  adjustments  and 
changed  conditions  came  into  being. 
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First,  the  population  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA 
has     been  going  down,  particularly  that  of  the  big  city.  Second, 
the  requirements  of  the  state  budget  have  been  adjusted  so  that 
when  money  is  sent  to  municipalities, a  close  watch  is  kept  on 
their  budgets  and  on  their  obtaining       new  facilities  and  personnel. 
Third,  Proposition  z\  arrived  on  the  scene,  which  means  jobs  and 
services  must  be  pared  to  meet  its  requirements  by  July  1,  I98I. 
Fourth,  the  federal  budget  could  be  pared  in  some  areas  or  some 
subsidies  cut  which  will  further  reduce  government  employment. 

These  factors  have  driven  state  and  local  government  employment 
steadily  down.  From  8,100  in  FY  1979  it  will  diminish  to 

a  7,500  level  in  FY  I98I,  and,  when  Proposition  has  come  into 
effect,  it  is  projected  the  figure  will  drop  to  7,1°0  by  FY  1982. 
There  is  a  wait  and  see  attitude,  also,  on  the  nature  of  implemen- 
tation of  Proposition  2-g-,  since  state  aid  could  assist  and  possibly 
a  future  revised  stance  on  federal  aid  and  subsidies  in  some  form 
could  help  the  localities. 

However,  the  performance  pattern  suggests  a  1,000  person  decline 
from  FY  1979  projected  through  FY  1982. 


Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency  (MIFA) 

The  enclosed  table  shows  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency 
(MIFA)  Bonds  approved  for  calendar  year  I98O  and  late  1979  >  which 
shows  that  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA)  has  received 
$11,3^0,000  for  seven  firms  to  create  254  jobs.    The  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Finance  Agency  is  an  independent  agency  that  provides 
financial  incentives  to  Massachusetts  companies  to  expand  their 
production  and  facilities,  therefore  creating  more  jobs.    The  Agency 
(MIFA)  provides  tax-exempt  financing  through  Industrial  Bonds  at 
a  low  interest  rate.    The  companies  helped  in  the  LMA  have  been 
in  the  industries  of  paper  and  printing,  plastics,  disposal 
service  and  medical  supplies. 
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Table  k 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency 
Calendar  Year  (CY)1980  and  Late  1979 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 

Companies  Participating 


\s  UiUUcLIiy 

"Ho  +■  o 

Ud  uC 

ij*JL.  d.  0  lUu 

T  /mCh\  o 

J_jUd.II 

Bryon  Weston  Company 

5/1/80 

Dal ton 

25 

$  1,6^0,000 

Steinerfilm 

11/1/79 

Willi  amstown 

100 

1,1+10,000 

Meehan  and  Co.,  Inc. 

6/5/80 

Clarksburg 

9 

280,000 

Vicon  Recovery  Assoc. 

9/6/79 

Pittsfield 

16 

6,200,000 

Excelsior  Printing 

12/6/79 

North  Adams 

6 

600,000 

Berk  Matics  Inc. 

3/18/80 

North  Adams 

8 

350,000 

Mohawk  Industries  Inc. 

5/1/80 

North  Adams 

90 

1,500,000 

$11,61+0,000 
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Small  Business  Administration  PASS  Program 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has  developed  a  program  to 
help  business  in  "Labor  Surplus  Areas".    The  program  is  the  Pro- 
curement Automated  Source  System  (PASS)  which  helps  companies 
to  gain  government  contracts  and  subcontracts  by  using  a  computer 
that  matches  the  firm's  capabilities  with  those  needs  of  the 
Procuring  Agencies,  therefore  improving  potential  opportunities 
for  defense  contracts.    The  "Labor  Surplus  Areas'  as  classified 
by  the  Department  of  Labor   that  are  eligible   for  preference  in 
bidding  on  Federal  Procurement  contracts  based  on  high  unemployment 
and  other  criteria  within  the  Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area  as 
of  June  1,  I98I  are  the  following  municipalities: 


The  list  of  Surplus  Areas  is  effective  for  the  12-month  period  of 
June  1,  1981  to  May  31,  1982. 


In  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  seven  Military    Prime  Contractors 
(over  $10,000)  in  the  city  of  Pittsfield  received  $91,Uo8,000, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  This 
was  a  1U2.2  percent  increase  over  the  $37,738,000  awarded  to  the 
contractor  (definitive  contract  requiring  cost  of  pricing  data) 
in  the  city  of  Pittsfield  in  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1979. 


Alford 
Florida 
New  Ashford 
New  Marlborough 


North  Adams 

Savoy 

Tyringham 
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III.  Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


A  look  at  high  net  demand  occupations  between  March,  1980  and 
March,  I98I  shows  a  different  group  for  each  year  but  a  couple  of 
occupation  throughout  this  time  period  should  be  noted.  Machinists 
and  general  duty  nurses  are  in  constand  demand.    Machinists  of  all 
kinds  are  needed  to  run  machines,  repair  machines  or  service  machines. 
General  duty  nurse  is  one  in  the  health  field,  that  requires  education 
and,  in  most  cases,  experience.    There  is  a  constant  demand  for  other 
occupations  such  as  insurance  and  real  estate  sales  agents,  general 
laborers,  and  general  help  when  the  tourist  season  opens  such  as 
waiters,  waitresses,  kitchen  help  and  room  attendants.     The  growth 
industries  are  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  also  the  service 
sectors  over  the  year.    The  Pittsfield  LMA  has  several  new  shopping 
malls,  two  new  hotels,  expanded  ski  facilities  and  more  cultural 
events  and,  therefore,  more  jobs  in  these  two  industry  sectors. 
The  IMA  has  more  nonmanuf acturing  employment  while  manufacturing 
employment  is  fairly  stable. 

Proposition  2\  became  law  on  July  1,  I98I.    It  has  a  definite  bearing 
first  on  the  unemployment   situation  where  laid  off  municipal  employees, 
if  eligible,  will  swell  the  unemployment  ranks  and  then,  naturally 
employment  totals  for  government  in  the  nonmanuf acturing  category, 
will  diminish.    Those  employees,  such  as  teachers, with  college  degrees 
will  seek  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  make  competition  tighter. 
Teachers  are  looking  into  all  possible  opportunities  which  might  meet  their 
qualifications  for  jobs.    The  number  of  active  applicants  in  the 
professional,  technical  and  managerial  occupational  category  will 
increase. 
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Openings  Received  and  Filled  -  Pittsfield  LMA  March  1981 

The  Job  Openings  received  and  filled  are  shown  in  ESARS  Table  10. 
The  total  openings  received  were  1021,  of  which  most  were  from 
manufacturing  (309)>  services    (296)  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
(225),  which  combined  is  8l  percent  of  the  total.    The  occupational 
breakout  shows  an  even  distribution  over  the  nine  categories. 
Clerical  and  sales,  and  services  heads  the  list  with  216  and  200 
openings  respectively  and  kO  percent  combined  of  the  total. 

ESARS  Table  10  is  broken  down  into  two  units.    The  horizontal  heading 
is  Industrial  Division  and  the  vertical  listing  is  Openings  Received 
and  Openings  Filled. 

The  largest  category  numerically  of  openings  received  is  services 
(191)  followed  by  clerical  (l*+0) ,  benchwork  (115),  machine  trades 
(llU)  and  the  farm,  forestry  and  fishery  group  (113).    The  openings 
received  are  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  nine  occupational 
categories.    Within  the  largest  group  of  191  service  openings, 
the  largest  portion  (10k)  is  in  the  service  industrial  division. 
While  clerical  occupations  are  spread  over  several  divisions,  the 
bench  work  and  machine  trades  openings  are  highly  concentrated  in 
manufacturing.    The  farm,  forestry,  and  fishery  openings  are  in 
the  service  and  government  divisions. 

The  total  openings  filled  were  652,  of  which  most  were  again  from 
manufacturing  (2V3) >  services  (1^5)  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
(15*0  j  which  is  around  33  percent  in  manufacturing  and  about  25 
percent  in  each  of  the  other  two  divisions  which  combined  is  5^2 
openings . filled  or  83   percent  of  the  total.    Within  the  nine  cate- 
gories clerical  and  sales  has  IU9  and  services  has  13^,  Jobs  filled 
which  is  about  25  percent  of  the  total  for  each.    Within  these  two 
occupational  categories,  most  of  the  openings  (60  percent)  were  in" 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  services,  again  reflecting  the  growth 
of  these  two  industrial  divisions  due  to  recreation  and  tourism. 

Of  the  115  bench  work  openings  received,  111  were  filled  (  or  9^.5 
percent)  of  which  95  percent  were  filled  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Packaging  and  material  handling  also  had  a  high  degree  of  its  openings 
filled  (93.1  percent),  of  which  67  percent  were  filled  in  the 
manufacturing  sector. 

Within  Industrial  Classifications,  of  the  309  openings  received 
in  the  manufacturing  sector,  most  or  these  filled  (70)  were  in 
the  rubber  and  plastics  industry,  which  has  seen  growth  at  General 
Electric,  Benoit  Division  of  E.D.  Jones  and  several  small  firms. 
The  paper  industry  had  51  openings  received  and  most  of  them  filled 
by  several  firms, denoting  production  growth. 
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Of  the  282  openings  received  in  the  service  division  most  took  place 
in  social  studies  with  68,  but  very  few  proportionately  were  filled. 
This  fact  may  have  brought  down  the  overall  fill  average  from  60 
percent  to  U6.8  percent.    Services  openings  will  vary  with  seasonal 
fluctuations.    These  figures  are  as  of  March  I98I. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  division  openings  received  were  225,  of 
which  68.2  percent  were  filled  The  largest  group  within  wholesale 
and  retail  was  eating  and  drinking  places  with  73  openings  received, 
33  percent  of  the  total,  of  which  67. 1  percent  were  filled,  again 
reflecting  the  tourist  trade  and  its  seasonality. 

Job  Bank  information  shows  158  positions  available  in  March  1981, 
of  which  8l  were  in  manufacturing  or  50  percent  or  better  of  the  total. 
Retail  trade  had  28  positions  or  18  percent  and  services  showed  23 
positions  or  15  percent.    The  total  of  these  three  industrial  groups 
are  132  positions  or  83  percent. 

Job  Bank  reflects  a  lower  percentage  of  positions  filled  than  ESARS 
at  36  percent  or  6k  positions  filled.    A  table  from  Job  Bank  is 
included  in  the  Appendix  for  further  study. 
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Training  In  Occupations  by  Vocational  Schools 


The  Pitts field  Labor  Market  Area  has  two  vocational  and  technical 
high  schools,  The  Charles  H.  McCann  of  North  Adams  and  the  Taconic 
High  School  of  Pittsfield.    The  courses  provided  at  these  schools 
are:    Auto  Mechanic,  Business  Data  Processing,  Distributive 
Education,  Drafting,  Electrical,  Electronics,  Food  Services,  Machine 
Technology,  Metal  Fabrication,  Plant  Maintenance,  Auto  Body, 
Carpentry  and  Printing. 

A  table  on  High  Net  Demand  Occupations  shows  unfilled  openings  in 
the  Pittsfield  LMA  which  provide  opportunities  for  a  trained  graduate. 
The  table  on  Recession  Resistant  and  Resilient  Industries  in  the 
197^-75  recession  shows  occupations  which  can  be  serviced  by  voca- 
tional education  high  schools,  community  colleges  and  other  training 
programs  such  as  CETA.    Still  further  another  table  on  Energy  and 
Nonenergy-Intensive  Industries  shows  occupations  for  which  vocational 
and  technical  training  is  desirable. 

The  Vocational  High  School  Program  is  providing  education  for 
Machinists  and  Maintenance  Repairers  which  have  high  entry  wages 
and  a  future  for  advancement  and  more  pay.    The  basics  of  Automobile 
Mechanics  and  an  Auto  Body  Education  gives  the  graduates  a  start  into 
a  field  always  looking  for  people  and  a  future  of  self -proprietorship 
or  manager  of  a  garage.    Several  other  occupations  such  as  general 
laborer  can  be  filled  by  a  person  with  general  education.  General 
duty  nurses,  nursery  school  attendant  and  insurance  sales  agent 
training  and  education  can  be  obtained  by  a  community  college  student 
in  the  appropriate  program  course. 

An  attached  list  of  Recession-Resilient  Industries  shows  appropriate 
occupations  for  which  Vocational  Education  is  desirable.  Food 
services  employees  now  begin  at  low  pay,  but  there  is  advancement 
in  eating  and  drinking  establishments.    Business  data  processing 
programs  offer  education  to  a  person  in  a  growth  field  which  is 
still  expanding  as  companies  computerize  their  operations.  Machine 
trades  has  grown  in  several  fields  with  good  wages  and  the  courses 
provided  at  the  two  high  schools  can  be  used  to  learn  them.  Other 
occupations  in  the  Recession-Resilient  Industries  that  require 
vocational  education  are:  drafter,  electronic  technician, 
electrician,  metal  fabricators,  plant  maintainers. 

The  future  of  the  Pittsfield  LMA.  may  be  the  development  of  the  High 
Technology  with  existing  companies  or  a  company  brought  into  the  area. 
The  high  school  training  given  in  the  business  data  processing  pro- 
gram at  present  is  highly  complex  with  mathematical  and  engineering 
orientations  and  the  purpose  of  the  courses  is  college  preparation, 
a  goal  which  has  been  attained  with  90  percent  or  better  of  the 
students  going  on  to  college.    Therefore  a  program  is  needed  to  be 
developed  for  the  high  schooler  who  is  not  going  to  college  which  will 
produce  the  necessary  training  which  would  be  needed  for  occupations 
in  demand. 
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Comparison  of  Vocational  Educational  Programs 


The  Pittsfield  LMA  is  different  from  other  LMAs  in  the  state, 
not  only  geographically,  but  because  of  its  industrial  make-up, 
particularly  with  a  large  employer  predominating  like  General 
Electric,  and  also  by  its  being  very  dependent  upon  tourism  year  .round. 

Each  vocational  education  school's  program  in  the  state  is  different 
to  meet  its  area's  requirements  for  businesses.    Some  LMAs  have  definite 
industrial  patterns  such  as  a  concentration  of  industry  such  as  Health, 
Paper,  and  Paper  Products,  Textiles,  Apparel,  Defense,  High  Technology 
or  Education  which  predominate  in  their  area. 

There  is  too  much  variance  to  make  comparison  between  different 
LMAs  on  population,  labor  force,  unemployment  rates,  or  other  data 
as  criteria.    The  following  tables  from  the  Massachusetts  Vocational 
Education  and  Workforce  Planning  Information  Report,  I98O  do  offer 
some  comparison.    The  tables  deal  with  Vocational- Technical  School 
graduates  and  occupations  which  gives    an  overall  perspective  and 
evaluation.    From  this  same  report  is  a  list  of  Massachusetts 
Community  Colleges  with  programs  listed  by  subject  matters.    A  glance 
at  the    tables  of  Recession-Resilient  Industries,  and  Energy  and  Non- 
energy  Intensive  Industries  will  offer  an  idea  about  future  programs 
that  could  be  offered  at  the  community  college  level  to  supplement 
or  complement  vocational  education. 
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Massachusetts  Community  Colleges 


Berkshire  Community  College 

Pittsfield 

Bristol  Community  College 

Fall  River 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College 

Charlestown  (Boston) 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

West  Barnstable 

Greenfield  Community  College 

Greenfield 

Kolyoke  Community  College 

Holyoke 

Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College 

Welles ley  Hills 

Massasoit  Community  College 

Brockton 

Middlesex  Community  College 

Bedford 

Mount  Wachusett  Community  College 

Gardner 

Northern  Essex  Community  College 

Haverhill 

North  Shore  Community  College 

Beverly 

Quinsigamond  Community  College 

Worcester 

P.oxbury  Community  College 

Roxbury  (Boston) 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College 

Springfield 
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Table  7 

Occupations  Offered  by  General  Category  by 
Vocational^Technical  Schools  in  Massachusetts 


1. 

Appliance  Repair 

2k. 

Engineering 

2. 

Architectural  Drafting 

25. 

Health  Occupations 

3. 

Art  and  Design 

26. 

Home  Economics 

k. 

Auto  Body 

27. 

Hotel  Restaurant  Management 

5. 

Agriculture 

28. 

Machine  Shop 

6. 

Air  Conditioning 

29. 

Marine  Mechanics 

7. 

Auto  Mechanics 

30. 

Maintenance 

8. 

Business 

31. 

Masonary 

9. 

Cabinet  Making 

32. 

Painting  and  Decorating 

10. 

Carpentry 

33. 

Pattern  Making 

11. 

Connaercial  Art 

3k. 

Photography 

12. 

Communications 

35. 

Plastics 

13. 

Consumer  Economics 

36. 

Plumbing 

Ik. 

Construction  -  General 

37. 

Power  Mechanics 

15. 

Cosmetology 

38. 

Printing  -  Graphic  Arts 

16. 

Culinary  Arts 

39. 

Radio  and  Television 

17. 

Data  Processing 

U0. 

Recreation 

18. 

Diesel  Mechanics  &  Heavy  Equip. 

hi. 

Sheet  Metal 

19. 

Distributive  Education  (retail) 

kz. 

Small  Engines  Repair 

20. 

Drafting 

k3. 

Steam  Engineering 

21. 

Electrical 

kk. 

Upholstery 

22. 

Electronics 

k5. 

Welding  and  Fabrication 

23. 

Electro  -  Mechanical  Technician 
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Table  9 

Recession-Resistant 
And 

Recession-Resilient  Industries 
Pittsfield  IMA. 
197^-1977 


SIC 
Code* 

Industry- 

Employment 
Ratios 

1979  1977 

to  to 
I97U  197I+ 

Industry 
Designation 

1+21 

Trucking 

0.97 

1.16 

Resilient 

506 

Wholesale  Electrical 
Goods 

0.9° 

l.ol 

Resilient 

525 

Hardware  Stores 

1.19 

1.26 

Resistant 

531 

Department  Stores 

1.08 

1.15 

Resistant 

581 

Eating  and  Drinking 
Establishments 

1.03 

1.31 

Resistant 

603 

Savings  Bank 

1.06 

1.22 

Resistant 

73^ 

Maintenance  Services 

1.17 

1.98 

Growth 

737 

Computer  Services 

1.1+0 

2.1+0 

Growth 

801 

Physicians 1  Offices 

1.01 

1.26 

Resistant 

322 

Colleges  and  Pro- 
fessional Schools 

0.98 

1.03 

Resilient 

*    See  Appendix  for  explanation  of  Standard  Industrial  Codes. 
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Table  10 


Occupations  Most  Affected  by  Industrial  Growth 
Pittsfield  LMA 


SIC 

Recession  Resistant/ 

Code* 

Resilient  Industry 

Occupation 

k21  Tracking 


506  Electrical  Goods 

525  Hardware  Stores 

531  Department  Stores 

581  Eating  &  Drinking  Establishments 

603  Savings  Banks 

73*+  Maintenance  Services 

737  Computer  Services 

801  Physicians r  Offices 


822     Colleges  &  Professional 
Schools 


Tractor  Trailer  Truck  Drivers, 
Bookkeepers, Typists,  Secretaries, 
Sales,  Delivery  and  Route  Drivers, 
Fork  Lift  Operators  and  Freight 
Handlers . 

Sales  Clerks,  Clerical,  Bookkeepers, 
Electronic  Techincian. 

Buyers,  Managers,  Sales  Clerks, 
Clerical,  Stock  Clerks. 

Store  Manager,  Buyer,  Store 
Detectives,  Stock  Clerks,  Cashier, 
General  Clerk. 

Bartender,  Bookkeeper,  Cashier, 
Cook,  Food  Service  Worker,  Waiter/ 
Waitress . 

Accountants,  Auditors,  Secretaries, 
Typists,  Bookkeeping,  Bank  Tellers, 
File  Clerks,  Statement  Clerks, 
Mortgage  Closing  Clerks. 

Janitors,  Managers,  Clerical. 

Computer  Operator,  Computer  Pro- 
grammer, Computer  Systems  Analyst, 
Managers,  Keypunch  Operators. 

Medical  Lab.  Technicians,  X-ray 
Tech.,LFN's,    Secretaries,  Typists, 
Bookkeepers,  Insurance  Clerks. 


Teachers,  Janitors,  Food  Service 
Workers,  Administrators. 


Explanation  of  Standard  Industrial  Codes 


SIC  U21    This  group  includes  establishments  furnishing  local  or  long- 
distance trucking,  or  transfer  services,  or  those  engaged  in 
the  storage  of  farm  products,  furniture  and  other  household 
goods,  or  commercial  goods  of  any  nature.    The  operation  of 
terminal  facilities  for  handling  freight,  with  or  without 
maintenance  facilities,  is  also  included. 

SIC  506    This  group  includes  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the 

wholesale  distribution  of  electrical  generating,  distributing, 
and  wiring  equipment.    It  also  includes  household  appliances 
whether  electrically,  manually,  or  mechanically  powered. 
This  group  does  not  include  electrical  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial machines. 

SIC  525    Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  retail  sale  of  a 
number  of  basic  hardware  lines,  such  as  tools,  builders' 
hardware,  paint  and  glass,  housewares  and  household 
appliances  and  cutlery. 

SIC  331    Retail  stores  carrying  a  general  line  of  apparel,  such  as 
suits,  coats,  dresses,  furnishings,  home  furnishings,  such 
as  furniture,  floor  coverings,  curtains,  draperies,  linens, 
major  household  appliances,  and  housewares  such  as  tables 
and  kitchen  appliances,  dishes,  and  utensils. 

SIC  58l    This  group  includes  retail  establishments  selling  prepared 
foods  and  drinks  for  consumption  at  the  premises,  and  also 
lunch  counters  and  refreshment  stands  selling  prepared  foods 
and  drinks  for  immediate  consumption. 

SIC  603    This  group  includes  institutions  which  are  engaged  in  deposit 
banking  or  closely  related  functions,  including  fiduciary 
activities. 

SIC  73^    Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  furnishing,  to  dwellings 
and  other  buildings,  cleaning  and  maintenance  services  not 
elsewhere  classified.' 

SIC  737    Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  providing  data  processing 

services  to  others.    Service  may  consist  of  complete  processing 
and  preparation  of  reports  from  data  supplied  by  the  customer 
or  may  be  a  specialized  service  such  as  key  punching  or  making 
data  processing  equipment  available  to  others  on  an  hourly 
or  time-sharing  basis. 

SIC  801    This  group  includes  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 

furnishing  medical,  surgical,  and  other  health  service  to  persons, 
Associations  or  groups  engaged    in  providing  medical  or  other 
health    services  to  members. 

SIC  822    This  group  includes  establishments  furnishing  formal  academic 
or  technical  courses. 
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Table  11 

Energy  and  Nonenergy  Intensive  Industries 


Occupations  in  the  Industry 
For  Which  Vocational  Educa- 
tion/Technical Training  is 
Industry  Desirable  

Nonenergy  Intensive  Industries 


Fabricated  Metal  Products 


Nonelectrical  Machinery 


Electrical  &  Electronic  Machinery 


Drafter,  Engineering  Technician, 
Machinist,  Machine  Tool  Operator, 
Electroplater,  Tool  &  Die  Maker, 
Punch-Press  Operator,  Drill-Press 
Operator,  Lathe  Operator,  Grinding 
Machine  Operator,  Sheet  Metal 
Worker,  Welder,  Filer/Grinder. 

Drafter,  Electronic  Technician, 
Tool  and  Die  Maker,  Machine  Tool 
Operator,  Drill- Press  Operator, 
Lathe  Machine  Operator,  Main- 
tenance Mechanic,  Welder,  Filer/ 
Grinder/Buffer,  Secretary. 

Machine  Tool  Operator,  Machinist, 
Tool  and  Die  Maker,  Electroplater, 
Tester,  Welder,  Electronic  Wirer, 
Electronic  Assembler,  Secretary, 
Typist. 


Instruments  Electrical/Electronic  Technicians, 

Machinist,  Machine  Tool  Operator, 
Machine  Operator,  Instrument  Assembler, 
Accounting  Clerk,  Secretary,  Typist. 


Energy  Intensive  Industries 


Paper  and  Allied  Products 


Industrial  Truck  Operator,  Machine 
Setter,  Paper  Machine  Winder, 
Slitting  Machine  Operator,  Press 
Operator,  Secretary. 


Chemical  and  Allied  Products 


Science  Technicians,  Maintenance 
Mechanics,  Chemical  Operator,  Mixer/ 
Blender,  Grinder  Operator,  Accounting 
Clerk,  Secretary,  Typist. 


Primary  Metal  Industries 


Machine  Tool  Operator,  Machinist, 
Filer/Grinder/Buffer/  Molder, 
Inspector. 
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IV.  Recent  Trends  In  Unemployment  and  Projections 


The  population  for  this  Labor  Market  decreased  from  135,821  based 
on  the  1970  Census  Population  surveys,  down  to  130,Uo6  based  on  the 
1980  CPS.    Projecting  further  to  FY  1982,  population  for  the  LMA  will 
be  131,861  which  is  a  slight  increase  from  I98O.    What  is  interesting 
despite  the  losses  in  population  over  ten  years  from  1970  to  I98O 
is  that  the  civilian  labor  force  has  increased  from  6l,680  in  1970  to 
70,125  in  I98O.    Going  one  step  up  to  FY  1982,  the  labor  force  figures 
edge  up  to  70 ,,715  .This  denotes  that  the  labor  force  participation  rate 
has  increased  steadily  from  58.8  percent  up  to  68.3  percent  in  1980 
and  will  grow  still  further  again  for  FY  1982  up  to  70.1  percent. 
The  apparent  gains  in  labor  force  participation  rates  is  in  White 
females  and  the  "other"  female  group  which  includes  Black  females  and 
ftih#r  minority  females'.    The  White  females  participation  rate  increased  from 
1+3.2  percent  in  1970  up  to  58.7  percent  in  1982,  which  is  an  increase 
of  8,130  persons  from  23,631  in  1970  up  to  31,76l  in  FY  1982.  The 
"other"  female  group  participation  rate  increased  from  1+0.5  percent 
in  1970  up  to  52.2  percent  which  is  an  increase  of  271  persons  from 
279  in  1970  up  to  550  in  FY  1982.    This  means  females  overall  increased 
by  8,1+01  persons  from  1970  to  FY  1982  to  a  total  of  32,311  persons, 
which  is  1+5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force.    The  1970  female  total  of 
23,910  persons  made  up  38.8  percent  of  the  labor  force.    Females  are 
increasing  in  each  age  category  from  age  16  up  to  65  and  over,  both 
in  numbers  and  percent  (see  Tables  12  and  13).    The  reason  for  entry  into  the 
labor  force  in  many  cases  is  the  cost  of  inflation  for  basic  necessities 
as  well  as  those  goods  and  services  deemed  desirable  for  a  better 
quality  of  life  or  lifestyle.    The  woman  is  not  just  the  second  bread- 
winner but,  in  recent  times,  the  prime  wage  earner  and/or  head  of 
household.    There  is  also  a  different  lifestyle  among  females  such  as 
some  of  them  going  to  work  first  before  going  into  college,  and  there 
are  others  who  work  for  a  while  before  getting  married,  and  in  some 
families  the  teenage  and  young  adult  female  in  the  family  provide 
extra  income  or  necessary  wages  and  therefore  enter  the  labor  force 
at  an  early  age. 

Unemployment  over  the  years,  has  gone  from  5.0  percent  in  1970,  which 
was  2,766  unemployed,  to  6.1  percent  in  I98O  which  was  l+,278  unemployed 
to  a  projected  figure  for  FY  1982  of  6.8  percent  or  l+,8o8  unemployed. 
Employment  has  grown  over  this  time  span  from  59,91^  in  1970  up  to 
65,81+7  in  I98O  and  still  further  to  65,906  in  FY  1982  (projected). 

This  larger  labor  force  has  both  more  employment  and  more  unemployment. 

The  employment  growth  over  10  years  is  a  5,933  increase  and  the 

unemployment  has  inched  up  by  1,512  persons  in  the  same  period.  There 

appear  to  be  enough  new  jobs  for  those  entering  the  labor  force  and 

also  enough  retirements  and  turnovers  to  make  job  openings.  Since 

workers  enter  the  labor  force  as  a  prime  wage  earner,  most  jobs  are  a 

permanent  type.    There  are  also  those  workers  entering  the  labor  force 

as  a  second  breadwinner  or  to  supplement  income  which  means  some  are  full-time 

permanent  and  some  part-time  jobs.    The  overall  effect  is  a  growth 

in  employment  mostly  through  permanent  jobs. 
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Table  -  12. 

Population  and  Labor  Force  Composition  Projections 

Fiscal  Year  1982 
Pittsfield  LMA. 


Unemploy- 

Labor Force 

Labor 

Unemploy- 

ment 

Participation 

Category- 

Population 

Force 

Employment 

ment 

Rate 

Rate 

TOTAL 

fou 

OP  ,i?U  f 

k  ftnft 

*+■  ,  QUO 

A  ft 
o.  0 

Aft  "3 
OO.  J 

OX  ,  OjU 

■37  TOO 

37,799 

■a^  ££k 

PoO 

79*5 

Xo— • 

J)Ji  J 

9Qft 

ft  ft 
0  •  0 

£k  k 
0*4  .  *r 

CW— 

■  ^  OOk 

4  706 

25-3^ 

9.605 

9,412 

8,881 

531 

5«6 

93.0 

35-44 

6,953 

6,814  • 

■6,481 

333 

4.9 

98.0 

1*5-61* 

13,489 

11,956 

11,536 

420 

3.5 

88.6 

65+ 

7,036 

1,538 

1,248 

190 

18.9 

21.9 

67.295 

31.761 

29.223 
'-y 

2.538 

8.0 

53.7 

13,197 

5  083 

4,06l 

3  616 

445 

11  0 

80  0 

N— '  W  •  W 

20-2k 

4,777 

3.930 

3 .595 

335 

8.5 

82.3 

25-34 

8,765 

6,504 

6,115 

389 

6.0 

74.2 

35-kk 

7,080 

6,024 

5,737 

287 

4.8 

85.1 

16,077 

10,204 

9.492 

712 

7.0 

63,5 

65+ 

12,316 

1,038 

668 

370 

3.6 

8.4 

iiulIWKl  uC   Pin  1c 

1  225 

605 

572 

33 

5  5 

72  5 

u-x? 

0,?-^ 

70 

29 

20 

Q 

y 

31  0 

36  7 

q4 

6.5 

62 

■0 
j 

4  6 

Aq  1 

25-3^ 

183 

174 

163 

6 

3.5 

95.1 

35-44 

128 

128 

122 

6 

4.7 

100.0 

45-64 

212 

191 

185 

6 

3.1 

90.1 

'65+ 

138 

18 

15 

3 

16.6 

13.0 

Nonwnite  Female 

1,410 

550 

443 

102 

18.5 

52.2 

0*15 

356 

16-19 

100 

"64 

"44 

20 

31.3 

64*0 

20-24 

103 

59 

49 

10 

16.9 

57.3 

25-34 

172 

119 

105 

11.8 

69.2 

35-44 

213 

169 

155 

14 

8.3 

79.3 

45-64 

305 

113 

89 

24 

21.2 

37.0 

65+ 

161 

26 

6 

20 

76.9 

16.1 
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Table  13 

Labor  Force  Composition  Projected  Change 
1970  -  1982 


Pittsfield 

LMA 

Change 

April  1, 

July  1", 

1970  to  1982 

Race  and  Age 

1970 

1982 

Number 

1  Percent 

TOTAL 

61,681 

70,715 

9,034 

14.7 

White  Males 

37,351 

37,799 

448 

1.2 

16-17 

1,065 

1,542 

1+77 

44.8 

1  ft  TO 

±Q-±,y 

+  j  J-O 

1  A/31 

478 

35.3 

20-21+ 

3,904 

4,706 

802 

20.5 

25-34 

7,383 

9,412 

2,029 

27.4 

35-44 

7,401 

6,814  • 

-587 

-7.9 

1+5-64 

14,478 

11,956 

-2.522 

-17.4 

65+ 

1,767 

1,538 

-229 

-13.0 

White  F^ales 

23,631 

31,761 

8,130 

34.4 

16-17 

863 

2,055 

1,192 

138.1 

1  ft  TO. 
±0—  Xy 

-L,-L  ( C. 

834 

71.2 

20-21+ 

3,032 

3,930 

898 

29.6 

25-3^ 

3,183 

6,504 

3,321 

104.3 

35-44 

4,588 

6,024 

2,436 

24.8 

1+5-61+ 

9,811 

10,204 

j°  l 

3  0 

65+ 

982 

1,038 

56 

5.7 

Noirwhite  Males 

420 

605 

185 

44.1 

16-17 

5 

6 

1 

20.0 

10-19 

-L*+ 

23 

9 

64.3 

20-21+ 

65 

65 

0 

0 

25-34 

89 

174 

85 

95.5 

35-44 

83 

128 

45 

54.2 

45-64 

158 

191 

43 

27.2 

65+ 

6 

13 

12 

200.0 

Novhite  Females 

279 

550 

271 

97.1 

16-17 

9 

49 

40 

444.4 

18-19 

17 

15 

-2 

-89.2 

20-24 

25 

59 

24 

96.O 

25-34 

71 

119 

48 

67.6 

35-44 

72 

168 

96 

133.3 

45-64 

69 

113 

44 

63.8 

65+ 

16 

26 

10 

62.5 
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Table  Ik 


Comparison  of  Labor  Force  Data 
On  Annual  Average  Basis* 


Pittsfield 

LMA 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

1975 

Employment  6l.l 

Unemployment  7 . 2 

Labor  Force  68.3 

Unemployment  Rate  10.5 

1976 

Employment  62 . 7 

Unemployment  6 . 7 

Labor  Force  69. 1+ 

Unemployment  Rate  9.6 

1977 

Employment  65 . 7 

Unemployment  6.2 

Labor  Force  71.9 

Unemployment  Rate  8.7 

1978 

Employment  65 . 0 

Unemployment  1+ .  6 

Labor  Force  69.6 

Unemployment  Rate  6.6 

1979 

Employment  72 . 6 

Unemployment  1+ .  h 

Labor  Force  77.0 

Unemployment  Rate  5.7 

1980 

Employment  65.8 

Unemployment  1+.3 

Labor  Force  70.1 

Unemployment  Rate  6.1 


2,1+10.0 
302.0 
2,712.0 
11.2 


2,1+81.0 
261.0 
2,742.0 
9.5 


2,5^+7.0 
225.0 
2,772.0 
8.1 


2,662.0 
173.0 
2,835.0 
6.1 


2,731.0 
160.0 
2,891.0 
5.5 


2,731.0 
I63.O 
2,893.0 
5.6 


84,783.0 
7,830.0 
92,613.0 
8.5 


87,485.0 
7,288.0 
94,773.0 
7.7 


90,546.0 
6,855.0 
97, 401.0 
7.0 


94,373.0 
6,047.0 
100,1+20.0 
6.0 


96,91+5.0 
5,963.0 
102,908.0 
5.8 


97,270.0 
7,1+1+8.0 
101+ ,  719.0 
7.1 


*    In  thousands 
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Table  15 


Pittsfield  LMA  Population 
From  1970  to  I98O 
Cities  and  Towns 


Changes 

Population 

1970  to  1980 

Municipality 

1980 

1970 

Number 

Percent 

TOTALS 

130466 

135821 

5355 

-  4.1 

Adams 

10381 

11772 

-1391 

-  2.9 

Becket 

1339 

929 

410 

44.1 

Chesire 

3124 

3006 

118 

3.9 

Clarksburg 

1871 

1987 

-  116 

-  5.8 

Dalton 

6797 

7505 

-  708 

-  9.4 

Florida 

730 

672 

58 

8.6 

Hancock 

643 

675 

-  32 

-  4.7 

Hinsdale 

1707 

1588 

119 

7.5 

Lanesborough 

3131 

2972 

159 

5.3 

Lee 

6247 

6426 

-  179 

-  2.8 

Lenox 

6523 

5804 

719 

12.4 

New  Ashf ord 

159 

183 

-  24 

-  13.1 

North  Adams 

18063 

19195 

-1132 

-  5.9 

Otis 

963 

820 

143 

17.4 

Peru 

633 

256 

377 

147.3 

Pittsfield 

51974 

57020 

-5046 

-  8.8 

Richmond 

1659 

1461 

198 

13.6 

Savoy 

644 

322 

322 

100.0 

Stockbridge 

2328 

2312 

16 

0.7 

Tyringham 

344 

234 

no 

47.0 

Washington 

587 

406 

181 

44.6 

West  Stockbridge 

1280 

1354 

-  74 

-  5.5 

Williams town 

8741 

8454 

287 

3.4 

Windsor 

598 

468 

130 

27.8 
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Table  16 


Annual  Average  Unemployment  Rates 
For 

Selected  Labor  Market  Areas 
1978-1979-1980 


Labor  Market  Area 

Annual  Average 

Rate 

1980 

Rank 

1979 
Rate  Rank 

1978 
Rate  Rank 

Barnstable 

8.1* 

1 

7.6 

2 

8.7 

2 

Fall  River' 

8.2 

2 

7.5 

3  or 

8.5 

3 

New  Bedford 

8.1 

3 

7.5 

3  or 

7.3 

k 

Plymouth 

7.3 

k 

8.1 

1 

9.6 

1 

Brockton 

6.8 

5 

6.2 

5 

6.5 

6 

Fitchburg-Leominster 

6.1 

6  or  7 

5.7 

6 

5.7 

7 

Pitts field 

6.1 

6  or  7 

M 

7 

6.6 

5 

Marlborough 

k.O 

8 

3.6 

8 

h.3 

8 
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Table  17 


Comparison  Of  Unemployment 
For  The  State  and  Selected  Labor  Market  Areas 
Annual  Averages 
1979  and  I98O 


Labor  Market  Areas 

1980 

1979 

Amount 

of 
Change 

Percent 
Change 

Massachusetts 

163000 

160000 

3000 

1.9 

Barnstable 

56OO 

5000 

600 

12.0 

Brockton 

5600 

5000 

600 

12.0 

Fall  River 

5500 

5100 

1+00 

7.8 

Fitchburg-Leominster 

2900 

21+00 

500 

20.8 

Marlboro 

2*+00 

2100 

300 

11+.3 

New  Bedford 

6600 

6400 

200 

3.1 

Pittsfield 

1+300 

1+1+00 

-100 

-  2.3 

Plymouth 

2700 

2700 

0 

0.0 
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Characteristics  Of  Insured  Unemployed 

The  March  1981  total  number  of  claimants  is  1,651  for  the  Pitts field 
Labor  Market  Area.    Most  of  these  come  from  the  cities  of  Pittsfield 
(657),  North  Adams  (253)  and  the  town  of  Adams  (153)  which  is  better 
than  6k  percent  of  the  total.    A  good  98  percent  of  the  unemployed  is 
White  and  the  rest  are  a  small  percent  of  minority  groups (see  LMA 
Table  18). 

The  LMAs  local  office  tables  of  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  show 
appropriately  that  Pittsfield  has  80  percent  of  the  unemployed. 
In  the  Pittsfield  Local  Office  Area,  the  city  of  Pittsfield  has  58 
percent.    In  the  North  Adams  local  office  area,  the  city  of  North 
Adams  has  kQ  percent  and  the  town  of  Adams  has  30  percent  for  a 
combined  total  of  78  percent  of  the  unemployed.      The  breakdown  in 
the  local  offices  by  Ethnic  Group  shows  the  same  predominance  of 
White  at  90  percent  or  higher. 

The  Berkshire  Consortium  which  is  the  combine  of  Pittsfield  LMA 
and  Great  Harrington  LMA  has  a  total  number  unemployed  of  1,837. 
Unemployment  in  the  major  cities  of  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 
of  the  Pittsfield  LMA  (1270)  and  the  towns  of   Adams  (153)  and 
Great  Barrington  (109)  amount  to  83  percent  plus  of  the  Consortium's 
total  of  1837.    The  Racial  Characteristics  are  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  LMA. 
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Table  18 


Characteristics  of  the  Insured  Unemployed 
Berkshire  Consortium  (Pittsfield  LMA  and  Great  Barrington  Local  Office) 
Pittsfield  LMA.  (Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Local  Offices) 


March  1981 


Area 

White 

Nonwhite 

Spanish 
Surname 

Other 

Not  Coded 

Total 

Pittsfield  Local  Office*  1111 

7 

2 

7 

2 

1129 

Alford 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J. 

Bucket 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1+1+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1+1+ 

DflJ  ton 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

\J2.                 Ptti  X  1  1  WWU 

109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

Hftnpo<ik 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hinsdale 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

W^ 

Lansboro 

1+0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1+0 

Lee 

✓w 

1 

0 

1 

1 

99 

70 

0 

1 

1 

0 

72 

Monterey 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New  Marlborough 

k 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1+ 

Otis 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Peru 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Pittsfield 

61+5 

6 

1 

1+ 

1 

657 

Richmond 

11+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11+ 

Sandisfield 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Sheffield 

31 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Stockbridge 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Tyringham 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Washington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West  Stockbridge 

21 

0 

0 

1 

mm 

0 

22 

Windsor 

11+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11+ 

North  Adams  Local  Office  515 

1 

0 

6 

0 

522 

Adams 

150 

0 

0 

3 

0 

153 

Clarksburg 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

23 

Florida 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Monroe 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

New  Ashf  ord 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

North  Adams 

251 

0 

0 

2 

0 

253 

Savoy 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Williamstown 

61 

1 

0 

0 

0 

62 

*    Includes  Great  Barrington  Itinerant 


Table  18 


Characteristics  of  the  Insured  Unemployed 
Berkshire  Consortitna  (Pittsfield  LMA  and  Great  Barrington  Local  Office) 
Pittsfield  LMA  (Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Local  Offices) 

(continued) 


March  I98I 

Spanish 

Area 

White 

Nouwhi  »e 

Surname 

Other 

Hot  Coded 

Total 

Great  3arrington 

iSk 

186 

Local  Office 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Alford 

1 

Q 
V 

\j 

V 

Egremont 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Great  Barrington 

109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

Monterey- 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Mount  Washington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New  Marlborough 

k 

0 

0 

0 

0 

k 

Sandisfield 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Sheffield 

31 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Pitt3field  Local  Office*  1113 

7 

2 

7 

2 

1129 

North  Adams  Local  Office  515 

1 

0 

6 

'0 

522 

Great  Barrington  Local 

Office 

18U 

2 

0 

0 

0 

186 

Pittsfield  LMA 

lkk2 

6 

2 

13 

2 

1U65 

Berkshire  Consortium 

1626 

8 

2 

13 

2 

1651 

*    Includes  Great  Barrington  Itinerant 
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Table  19 
j&ttsfleld  IMA. 

Civilian  Labor  Force,  lo-cal  Employment,  Total 

Unemployment  and  Unemployment  Rates 

For  1980 


Civilian 
Labor  Force 

Total 
Employment 

Total 
Unemployment 

Unemployment 
Percent  Of 
Labor  Force 

January 

68601 

63872 

i+729 

"6.9 

February 

68196 

638H 

L385 

6.4 

March 

698H 

65762 

4049 

5.8 

April 

68287 

64171 

4n6 

6.0 

May 

68710 

64458 

4252 

6.2 

June 

69482 

64452 

5030 

7.2 

July 

73265 

68770 

1+2+95 

6.1 

August 

72888 

68622 

1+266 

5.9 

September 

69*01 

65346 

1+065 

5.9 

October 

71271 

67224 

1+01+7 

5.7 

November 

70228 

66795 

3433 

4.9 

December 

71358 

66885 

4473 

6.3 

Annual  Average  70125 

65847 

4278 

6.1 
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Table  20 
Pittsfield  IMA.  - 
Civilian  Labor  Force,  Total,  Employment,  Total 
Unemployment  and  Unemployment  Rates 
For  1979 


Civilian 
Labor  Force 

Total 
Employment 

Total 
Unemployment 

Unemployment 
Percent  Of 
Labor  Force 

January 

77741 

71403 

6338 

8„2 

February 

78236 

72733 

5503  . 

7.0 

March 

78564 

72812 

5752 

7.3 

April 

76802 

72238 

4564 

5.9 

May 

75396 

71409 

3987 

5.3 

June 

77831 

73906 

3925 

5.0 

81806 

UJ.U 

?86"3 

4.7 

August 

80722 

77212 

3510 

September 

75904 

71190 

4714 

6  o2 

October 

73616. 

70712- 

2904 

3.9 

November 

73793 

70184 

3609 

4.9 

December 

74044 

70410 

3634 

4.9 

Annual  Ave  rase 

77046 

72687 

4359 

5.7 
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Table  21 

Annual  Average  Labor  Force,  Employment, 
Unemployment  and  Unemployment  Rates 
For  Cities  and  Towns  Which  Comprise 
The  Ei.ttstt.eld  LMA  in  I98O 


Unemployed 

Civilian 

As  a  Percent 

Labor 

Total 

Total 

of 

Municipality 

Force 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Labor  Force 

Adams 

6662 

6135 

527 

7.9 

Becket 

Ull 

383 

28 

6.8 

Cheshire 

1615 

1522 

93 

5.8 

Clarksburg 

1113 

1050 

63 

5.7 

Dal ton 

3632 

355U 

78 

2.1 

Florida 

287 

252 

35 

12.2 

Hancock 

363 

356 

07 

1.9 

Hinsdale 

713 

691 

22 

3.1 

Lanesborough 

1454 

1392 

62 

M 

Lee 

3207 

2994 

208 

6.5 

Lenox 

29X33 

2731 

172 

5.9 

New  Ashford 

127 

112 

15 

11.3 

North  Adams 

10258 

9312 

946 

9.2 

Otis 

309 

294 

15 

Peru 

162 

15* 

08 

4.9 

Pittsfield 

29328 

27618 

1710 

5.3 

Richmond 

706 

698 

08 

1.1 

Savoy 

197 

179 

18 

9.1 

Stockbridge 

1207 

1159 

48 

4.0 

Tyringham 

125 

103 

22 

17.6 

Washington 

155 

155 

00 

0.0 

West  Stockbridge 

716 

674 

42 

5.9 

Williams town 

U250 

4117 

133 

3.1 

Windsor 

223 

206 

17 

7.6 

Pittsfield  LMA  Totals 

70125 

65347 

4278 

6.1 

The  Great  Barrington  LMA  in  I98O 


Alford 

292 

251 

41 

14.0 

Sgremont 

788 

758 

30 

3.3 

Great  Barrington 

5078 

4892 

186 

3.7 

Monterey 

401 

390 

11 

2.7 

Mount  Washington 

58 

58 

00 

0.0 

New  Marlborough 

727 

667 

60 

8.3 

Sandisfield 

364 

343 

21 

5.8 

Sheffield 

1670 

1553 

112 

6.7 

Gr.  Barrington  Totals 

9379 

3913 

461 

4.9 

The  Pittsfield 

CETA- Prime  Sponsor 

Berkshire  County; 

79504 

74765 

U739 

6.0 

(Pittsfield) .Consortium 
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V.     Labor  Supply-Demand  Imbalances 


A  look  at  the  Table  29  of  March,  1981  for  the  Pittsfield  LMA 
reveals  a  large  number  of  applicants  (7889)  for  the  Fiscal  Year. 
Active  applicants  totaled  3939}  looking  to  fill  310  unfilled 
openings  which  a  12.7:1  ratio.    The  largest  number  of  active  appli- 
cants is  932  in  the  service  occupations,  representing  2k  percent 
of  the  total,  followed  closely  by  739  in  the  clerical  and  sales 
occupations,  representing  19  percent,  which  combined  is  1671 
applicants  or  k2  percent  of  the  total.     Of  the  unfilled  openings 
in  all  of  these  groups  {k2  in  clerical  and  sales  and  kk  in  service, 
each  of  which  is  lU  percent  of  total  openings),  clerical  and 
service  combined  jobs  is  28  percent  of  the  310  unfilled  openings. 

The  highest  of  these  occupational  groups  is  Benchwork  with  207 
active  applicants  to  50  unfilled  openings  for  a  if  .1:1  ratio. 
The  next  high  ratio  group    is  service  occupations  with  932  active 
applicants  to  kk  unfilled  openings  for  a  21:1  ratio. 

The  professional,  technical  and  managerial  category  has  kkl  active 
applicants  for  23  unfilled  openings.    Those  listed  in  this  special 
table  are  mostly  teachers  and  managers  and  licensed  practical 
nurses,  showing  no  unfilled  openings  for  the  6  occupations  with 
10/0  ratio  and  upwards. 

Clerical  and  sales  occupations  have  739  active  applicants  for  k2 
unfilled  openings.    The  11  occupations  listed  show  mostly  with 
one  to  three  unfilled  openings  and  a  couple  have  nine.  Ratios 
range  from  10/0  up  to  69/O.    The  composite  group  are  mostly 
office  help  and  sales  persons. 

Service  occupations  have  several  persons  employed  in  domestic 
lodging  and  restaurant  situations  but  the  overwhelming  number  are 
nurse  aides  which  has  9^  applicants  with  only  2  unfilled  openings 
for  a  U7:l  ratio.    Service  occupations,  as  previously  mentioned, 
had  the  largest  number  of  active  applicants, 932.    There  are  kk 
unfilled  openings  for  an  overall  21:1  ratio.    This  is  based  on 
March  1981  data  but  when  the  tourist  season  arrives,  this  group 
should  find  work  readily. 

Agricultural,  fishery,  forestry  and  delated  occupations  have  a 
better  position  than  others  with  151  active  applicants  for  91 
unfilled  openings.    Seasonal  change  should  bring  an  adjustment 
to  this  group. 
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Processing  occupations  have  the  lowest  number  of  active  applicants 
with  17,  and  the  lowest  number  of  unfilled  openings  of  one.  Jobs 
turnover  quickly  and  pay  is  better  than  in  other  categories. 

Machine  trades  occupations  have  a  total  active  applicant  number 
of  327  with  18  unfilled  openings.    The  largest  occupations  group 
here  is  automobile  mechanics  with  kk9  which  usually  changes  with 
economic  circumstances  and  automotive  conditions. 

As  previously  mentioned  benchwork  occupations  have  the  highest  ratio 
of  all  occupational  groups.    Within  this  group  sewing  machine 
operators  have  the  largest  number  of  applicants  (30)  with  no  job 
openings. 

Structural  work  occupations  have  U63  active  applicants  looking  at 
29  unfilled  job  openings.    Since  this  is  a  March  ESARS  Table, 
construction  worker  classification  numbers  are  high  with  66  active 
applicants  with  no  unfilled  openings.    Again,  seasonal  factors 
will  throw  a  different  light  on  these  statistics  and  bring  more 
employment  opportunities.    Another  group  in  this  occupational 
category,  building  maintenance  repairers,  has  U9  active  applicants 
for  2  unfilled  openings  for  a  25:1  ratio. 

Miscellaneous  occupations  have  a  good  overall  ratio  of  8:1  which  is 
U66  active  applicants  for  57    openings.      Within  this  occupational 
group  drivers  (of  all  kinds)  are  in  surplus.    Hand  packager  has  also 
plenty  of  active  applicants  seeking  work. 

Table  25  gives  a  comparison  of  March  I98I  to  March  I98O  of  Selective 

Applicant  Characteristics  within  the  Pittsfield  LMA  (local  offices 

and  WIN).    Over  the  year  the  active  file  showed  an  increase  from 

3986  in  March  I98O  up  to  U322  in  March  1981.    Female  disadvantaged 

and  youth  show  yearly  increases  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA.    There  is 

some  double  counting  in  these  statistics,  such  as  Black  Female, 

handicapped  and  under  22  who  .meet   a  disadvantaged  criterion 

would  be  listed  five  times.  Females,  particularly  young  adult  job seekers, 

have  been  on  the  increase.    Youth  of  both  sexes  have  also  increased 

their  search  for  local  employment.    With  the  Pittsfield  LMA 

economy  showing  aslowdownin  I98O  and  leveling  in  I98I,  more  appli- 

ants  were  expected.    A  look  at  Table  25,  shows  Pittsfield  WIN  with 

most  of  this  added  increase  and  most  categories  increased.  While 

the  Pittsfield  local  office  showed  a  slight  diminution    in  most 

categories,  females  adjusted  slightly  upwards  and  youth  (under  22) 

showed  the  most  increase.    The  North  Adams  local  office  has  slight 

gains  in  most  categories  and  particularly  in  the  disadvantaged, 

which  considering  the  North  Adams  economy  is  not  surprising. 
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Table  23 

Characteristics  of  Applicants  Registered 

At  Job  Matching  Service  Center 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
March  1981 


Ratio 

Occupational  Code, 

Total 

Unfilled 

Active  Ann!  ^  <"»ati+^ 

Category,  and 

Applicants 

Activs 

Job 

to  Unfilled  Job 

Occupational  Title 

Fiscal  Year 

Ann!  "1  pftnt  ^ 

UC.li  Hie.  a3 

',J  U~»iXi^ix.  O 

0-1    Professional,  Managerial 

and  Technical 

1006 

441 

1Q-1 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

2k 

14 

00 

i4/o 

Secondary  School  Teacher 

28 

16 

00 

16/0 

Elementary  School  Teacher 

26 

11 

00 

11/0 

Administrative  Assistant 

51 

18 

00 

18/0 

Retail  Store  Manager 

44 

21 

00 

21/0 

Food  Service  Manager 

14 

10 

00 

10/0 

2    Clerical  &  Sales 

loOO 

739 

1*2 

18:1 

Secretary 

127 

1*6 

02 

22:1 

Clerk-Typist 

ins 

53 

03 

18:1 

General  Clerk 

189 

69 

00 

69/1 

Bookkeeper 

69 

01 

33-1 

Cashier 

44 

22 

00 

22/0 

Administrative  Clerk 

155 

6s 

01 

Stock  Clerk 

23 

10 

00 

10/0 

Receptionist 

41 

17 

01 

17:1 

Teacher ' s  Aide 

24 

01 

15-"1 

Gen.  Merchandise 

Sales  Per. 

42 

15 

01 

15:1 

Food  Sales  Clerk 

10 

00 

10/0 

3  Services 

1736 

932 

kk 

21:1 

General  House  Worker 

26 

—0 

16 

00 

l6/0 

Bartender 

47 

27 

01 

27-1 

Chef 

21 

1U 

00 

14/6 

Cook 

71 

33 

02 

17:1 

Short  Order  Cook 

17/0 

Kitchen  Helper 

1  ll? 

67 

04 

17:1 

Housekeeping  Cleaner 

21 

00 

21/0 

Nurse  Aide 

148 

Oil 

47-1 

Children's  Inst. 

Attendant 

20 

1  1 

01 

11:1 

Janitor 

108 

ss 

00 

5S/0 

J  si  ^ 

4    Agricultural,  Forestry  4 

Related  Occupations 

151 

91 

2:1 

5  Processing 

77- 1 

6.    Machine  Trades  Occupations 

663 

^27 

13 

18 :1 

Instrument  Maker 

k6 

18 

00 

18/0  * 

Automobile  Mechanic 

91 

kk 

03 

15:1 

7.    Benchwork  Occupations 

1*07 

207 

05 

41:1 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

69 

30 

00 

3C/0 

3    Structural  Work  Occur). 

936 

463 

29 

16:1 

Automobile  3ody  Repairer 

28 

12 

00 

12/0 

Operating  Engineer 

18 

12 

00 

12/0 

Construction  Worker 

1U5 

66 

00 

66/0 

3uilding  Maintenance  Rep. 

107 

49 

02 

25:1 

9.    Miscellaneous  Occupations 

923 

k66 

57 

3{1 

Tractor  Trailer  Truck  Driv. 

27 

15 

00 

15/0 

Heavy  Truck  Drive 

85 

1+6 

01 

46:1 

Bus  Driver 

21 

12 

00 

12/0 

Hand  Packager 

36 

21 

01 

21:1 

Light  Truck  Driver 

60 

32 

01 

32:1 

Source:    2SARS  Table  96 
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Table  24 


Characteristics  of  Applicants  Registered 
At  Job  Matching  Service  Centers 
Pittsfield  Labor  Market  Area 
March  I98O 


Occupational  Code, 
Category  and 
Occupational 
Title 

Total 
Applicants 
Fiscal  Year 

Total 
Active 
Applicants 

Total 
Unfilled 
Openings 

Ratio  Of 
Active  ADtili- 
cants  to 
Unfilled  Job 
Openings 

0-1 

Professional,  Technical 

and  Manaffpr-!  al  Occuti 

884 

455 

43 

11:1 

Guidance  Counselor 

37 

24 

0 

24/1 

2 

fl  pH  fal    A-  Sn.1  Opcht") 

_  r —           —     QC     O  *l  1  CP  JUCUUt 

1595 

779 

46 

17:1 

General  Clerk 

211 

93 

1 

93:1 

"5 
J 

>J  VJL    '  J-  ^  w  O 

1665 

792 

43 

13:1 

Child  Monitor 

124 

54 

0 

54/0 

4 

Agricultural,  Fishery, 

Forestry  &  Rel.  Occup. 

213 

108 

0 

108/0 

Forest  Fire  Fighter 

28 

20 

0 

20/0 

5 

Processing  Occupations 

116 

59 

4 

15:1 

6 

Machine  Trade  Occupations 

439 

254 

11 

23:1 

Automobile  Mechanic 

64 

44 

0 

4A/0 

7 

Bench  Work  Occupations 

417 

229 

5 

46:1 

Sewing  Machine  Oper. 

102 

51 

2 

26:1 

8 

Structural  Work  Occup. 

m 

1+51+ 

7 

65:1 

Construction  Worker 

157 

75 

0 

75/0 

9 

Miscellaneous  Occupations 

918 

423 

61 

7:1 

Heavy  Truck  Driver 

71 

34 

0 

3V0 

TOTAL 

71+37 

3792 

220 

17:1 
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High  Net  Demand  Occupations 


Special  tables  have  been  prepared  which  list    the  High  Net  Demand 
occupations  which  show   unfilled  openings         greater  than  total 
active  applicants.    This  list  is  comparatively  small  in  comparison 
to  the  applicant  surplus  list.    This  list  is  based  on  ESARS  Table  96 
as  of  March  I98I.    These  are  in  numerical  order:  nursery  school 
attendant,  factory  maintenance   helper,  extruding  machine  operator, 
general  duty  nurse,  automobile  service  station  manager,  insurance 
sales  agent,  and  general  manager.    The  total  unfilled  openings  are 
hi  for  these  listed  occupations  against  16  applicants.    Some  of  the 
occupations  have  no  applicants.    Other  occupations  could  have  dis- 
incentives such  as  specialized  skill  requirements,  commuting  or 
perhaps  wage  problems. 


Applicant  Surplus  Occupations 

The  occupations  with  the  largest  applicant  surplus  (numerically)  are 
the  following  categories:  Nurse  Aide,  General  Clerk,  Kitchen  Helper, 
Construction  Worker,  Administrative  Clerk  and  Janitor  and  most  of 
these  have  ratios  greater  than  10:1.    The  occupations  with  the 
largest  ratios  of  active  applicants  to  unfilled  openings  are  very 
similar:  clerks   (both  general  and  administrative),  construction 
worker,  janitor,  nurse  aide,  truck  driver,  (both  heavy  and  light), 
sewing  machine  operator,  and  bartender. 

ESARS  Table  96  gives  further  information  about  applicants  and 
occupations. 
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Table  27 

Pittsfield  LMA  -  High  Net  Demand  Occupations 
March  1981 


Selective  List 
Of  Occupations 


Total  Active 
Applicants 


Unfilled  and 
Hard-  to- fill 
Openings 


General  Duty  Nurse 

Automobile  Service  Station 
Manager 

Insurance  Sales  Agent 

Nursery  School  Attendant 

General  Laborer 

Extruding  Machine  Operator 

Factory  Maintenance 
Repairer  -  Helper 


0 
1 
10 
0 
1 


2 
2 
16 
1 
5 

12 


Selective  List  Totals 


16 


41 


Overall  Totals 


3939 


310 
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Table  28 


Pittsfield  LMA  -  High  Net  Demand  Occupations 
March  1980 


Selective  List 
Of  Occupations 


Total  Active 
Applicants 


Unfilled  and 
Hard-to-fill 
Openings 


Electri  c / Electronics 
Engineers  Occups.  9 
Electrical  Engineer  1 
Chemical  Engineering 
Occupations  1 
Industrial  Engineering 
Occupations  h 
Engineering  &  Scientific 
Programmers  0 
Occupations  in  Religion 
and  Phil,  n.e.c.  0 
Manufacturing  Officers, 
Industrial  Manager  and 
Officers  3 
Sales  Occups,  Real  Estate 
and  Insurance  7 
Insurance  Sales  Agent  2 
Real  Estate  Sales  Agent  2 
Attendants  at  Recreational 
Establishments  and  Related 
Places  1 
Guides  0 
Felting  and   Fulling  Occups,  2 
Occups.  in  Processing  Leather, 
Textiles,  and  Related 
Products  n.e.c.  2 
Marine  Mechanic  and 
Repairers  0 
Bus.  &  Comm.  Machine 
Repairers  0 
Office  Machine  Repairers  0 
Weavers  &  Related 
Occupations  0 

Selective  List  Totals  3k 

Overall  Totals  3792 


11 

5 

2 

5 
1 
1 


8 
8 
8 


10 
2 
3 


3 
1 

1 
1 


77 
220 


Source:    ESARS  Table  96 
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VI.     Individuals  in  Heed  of  Employment  Services 


Tables.  25 s 30    and  31  provide  information  on  groups  of  persons  of  statutory- 
significance  and  ESARS  Table  6  provides  further  data  on  these 
individuals.    The  following  section  on  training  gives  additional  in- 
formation on  Individuals  in  Need  of  Employment  Service.  See 
the  prior  section  on  recent  unemployment  trends  and  projections 
which  shows  Characteristics  of  the  Insured  Unemployed  who  may  need  assistance. 

Welfare  recipients  who  received  assistance  were  153*+  in  the  active 
file  as  of  March  31  >  19&L  or  35.5  percent  of  the  total  active  file 
of  U322,  shown  in  Table  6  for  the  Pittsfield  LMA,  as  compared  to 
last  March  which  was  1335  applicants  or  33.5  percent  of  the  total 
active  file  of  3986.    Most  of  this  year's  153*+  recipients  were  in 
the  WIN  Program  numbering  1520  applicants. 

Vietnam  Veterans  have  diminished  from  212  applicants  in  March,  1980 
down  to  168  applicants    this  March.    Their  percent  was  also  reduced 
from  6.1  percent  last  year  to  3*9  percent  this  year  probably,  re- 
fecting past  assistance  and  present  employment  and  opportunities. 

Females  increased  over  the  year  time  span  March  to  March  to  2026  for  a 
gain  of  118,  while  their  percent  of  the  total  active  file  dropped 
insignificantly  from  1+7.5  percent  down  to  46.9  percent.    The  actual 
gain  of  118  applicants  reflects  the  increase  in  the  female  parti- 
cipation rates  among  all  age  groups,  but  particularly  young  adults. 

The  minority  group  is  composed  of  Blacks,  Hispanics,  American  Indians, 
and  Alaskan  Natives,  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  Natives,  and  some  other 
races*.     Table  6  of  ESARS  reveal  that  this  group  moved  from  157  appli- 
cants last  March  to  1*4-0  this  March  and  percentagewise    went  from  3. 9 
percent  down  to  3.2  percent.    T&ble  28  on  the  Pittsfield  Prime' Sponsor 
shows  501  Black,  76  other  groups,  and  215  Spanish  Heritage.    The  actual 
minority  total  is  577  persons,  18  years  and  older,  out  of  a  total  of 
16,699  persons  economically  disadvantaged  or  3.5  percent. 

Youth,  those  under  age  20,  increased  over  13*+  persons  from  5*+7  for 

last  March  up  to  68l  for  the  present  March,  which  is  the  largest  over-the-year 

group  increase  of  Individuals  in  Need  of  Employment  Assistance  and 

also  is  an  increase  from  13.7  percent  up  to  15.8  percent,  which 

reflects  greater  youth  and  female  participation  rates. 

Handicapped  groups  declined  in  numbers  and  percent  from  2U9  in  March 
I98O  or  6.2  percent  down  to  168  in  March  1981  or  k.6  percent.  This 
group  had  the  largest  number  decrease  of  the  total  active  file. 

Some  s>f  the  groups  of  statutory  significance  are  included  in  other 
groups',  therefore  an  applicant  could  be  counted  twice  or  included 
in  two  or  more  groups. 
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Table  30 


Characteristics  of  Individuals  In  The  Active  File 
For  Employment-Related  Assistance 
Pittsfield  IMA 


Characteristics 

March  1981 

March  I98C 

Total 
Numbers 

Total 
Percent 

Total 
Numbers 

Total 
Percent 

TOTAL 

1+322 

100.0 

3986 

100.0 

Under  Age  20 

681 

15.8 

5V7 

13.7 

Over  Age  kk 

530 

12.3 

568 

Ik. 2 

2026 

h6.9 

1908 

V7.5 

High  School  Dropout 

1616 

37.*+ 

1351+ 

31+. 0 

Minority  Group 

iko 

3.2 

157 

3.9 

Veteran  (Vietnam  Era) 

168 

3.9 

2l+2 

6.1 

Handicapped 

198 

k.6 

2i+9 

6.2 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

2281+ 

52.8 

2138 

53.6 

Welfare  Recipient 

153^ 

35.5 

1335 

33.5 

ESARS  Table  6  -  March  1981  and  March  I98O 
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Table  31 

Comparison  of  Pittsfield  LMA  to  Massachusetts 

March  1981 
Total  Registered  Applicants  and  Openings 
Fiscal  Year  I98I 


1 

Pittsfield 
1     LMA  Percent 

Massachusetts 
Percent 

Pittsfield  LMA/ 
Massachusetts 
Percent 

Total-Registered  Applicants 

7889 

100.0 

247718 

100.0 

3.2 

Total-Active  File 

3939 

100.0 

122373 

100.0 

3.2 

Female 

1866 

1+7.4 

64931 

53.1 

2.8 

Veteran 

535 

13.6 

18045 

14.7 

3.0 

Age  Groups  -  Total 
Under  22 

1429 
936 

36.3 
23.8 

40230 
19153 

32.9 
15.7 

3.6 
4.9 

US  and  DTdpT* 

d±\J(  ( 

-W 

2  3 

Minority 

115 

2.9 

19331 

15.8 

0.6 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

2122 

53.9 

61351 

50.1 

3.5 

Nonagri cultural  Openings 
Total  Received 

1007 

100.0 

61560 

100.0 

1.6 

Openings  Received  Contract 
Job  Listing 

367 

36.4 

20247 

32.9 

1.8 

Openings  Filled 

642 

63.8 

38760 

63.O 

1.7 

Unfilled  Openings 

310 

30.8 

20580 

33.4 

1.5 

Unfilled  Openings 
30  Days  or  More 

225 

22.3 

15430 

25.1 

1.5 

ESARS  Table  96 
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VII.  Analysis  of  the  Active  File 

The  total  number  of  active  applicants  for  the  Pittsfield  LMA 
is  4322  for  March  1981,  compared  to  3986  in  March  1980,  which 
reflects  the  changing  economic  conditions  when  the  LMAs  unemploy- 
ment rate  on  an  annual  average  went  from  5.7  Dercent  in  1979  un 
to  6.1  percent  in  I98O.    1979  was  an  unusual  year  in  that  the 
labor  force  was  up  to  77,000  which  had  not  been  even  touched  in 
prior  years  or  after.    Employment  reached  72,600  in  1979  compared 
to  65,000  in  1978  and  returned  to  65,800  in  1980.  . Unemployment 
figures  stayed  relatively  stable  with  k.,600  in  1978,  k.kOQ  in  1979 
and  k,S00  in  1980.  ' 

The  total  active  applicant  increase,  therefore  must  be  due  to  cer- 
tain subgroups  such  as  females,  and  youth "who  are  new  entrants 
into  the  labor  force  and  who  are  seeking  work  for  the  first  time 
and  need  experience. 

Ja*1^  previously  mf Cloned  and  reviewed,  highlights  the  Character- 

°f  aJtlve  applicants  in  the  Pittsfield  LMA  and  Pittsfield 
WIN  for  both  March  1980  and  March  1981. 

Table26  was  another  table  of  Characteristics  of  Applicants  in 
the  Pitosfield  LMA  and  was  used  in  the  previous  section,  Labor- 
s-apply Demand  Imbalances.    Table 26  shows  the  opportunity  to  start 
employment  is  limited  by     the  total  number  of  unfilled  openings 
of  310.    Most  of  the  openings  require  some  training  or  experience. 
higTra^s     menti0ned  the  number  of  applicants  to  openings  shows 

IrLl0^0"1^  s^ion  on  Training  gives  the- type  of  training 
offered  and  needed  for  jobs,  and  the  services  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  to  get  people  jobs. 
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Chart  1 

Percent  Distribution  of  Occupations  of  Applicants 

In  The  Pittsfield  Office 
March  198I 
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The  barriers  affecting  the  employment  of  those  who  are  considered 
economically  disadvantaged  are  difficult  for  many  to  overcome. 

These  barriers  include  : 

1.  Lack  of  Suitable  Job  Openings;    There  may  be  many  job  orders 
listed  with  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  Office,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  these  jobs  involve  low  pay,  unattractive  working 
conditions  or  a  need  for  highly  skilled  qualifications  without  any 
training  being  offered  to  allow  entry  into  the  field. 

2.  Lack  of  Skills:  Most  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  have 
an  employment  background  in  occupations  which  require  very  little 
skill.    Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
are  competing  against  one  another  for  any  positions  of  this  type, 
thereby  keeping  the  wage  level  at  a  low  rate.    Another  group 
affected  by  this  barrier  to  employment  are  those  people  making  their 
first  entry  into  the  labor  force  or  possibly  a  reentry  after  several 
years  away  from  the  labor  force. 

3.  Language  Barriers:      The  inability  to  communicate  effectively 
in  the  English  language  compounds  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
meaningful  job  for  many  of  the  economically  disadvantaged.    There  is 

a  definite  need  for  training  programs  with  emphasis  on  "English  as 
a  second  language"  for  those  with  this  particular  problem. 

k.  Age:    Age  presents  another  barrier  to  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged in  the  search  for  suitable  work.    Those  under  the  age  of 
22  have  a  difficult  time  obtaining  a  position  that  offers  any  upward 
mobility.    £n  addition,  many  positions  require  several  months  of 
experience  for  entry.    These  factors  make  it  difficult  for  those  under 
the  age  of  22  to  find  a  job  that  will  give  them  any  meaningful  experience 
towards  a  more  secure  and  better  paying  job.    The  age  barrier  often 
affects  those  over  kk  years  of  age  also.    Even  though  the  law  prohibits 
discrimination  because  of  age  many  people  in  the  category  over  kk  years 
of  age  find  obtaining  work  extremely  difficult  due  to  their  age. 

5»    Day  Care  Facilities:    Single  parents,  especially  women,  who 
are  economically  disadvantaged,  are  unable  to  obtain  work  because  of 
the  lack  of  suitable  day  care  centers  for  their  children.    One  of  the 
major  considerations  a  person  with  responsibility  for  children  has  when 
seeking  work  is  the  cost  and  location  of  day  care  service.    Many  jobs 
available  offer  such  a  low  starting  wage  as  to  prohibit  the  single 
parent  from  taking  the  position  because  the  wage  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  allow  for  living  expenses  plus  the  cost  of  day  care. 

6.    Transportation :    Many  low  and  middle  income  residents  are 
unable  to  obtain  work  due  to  the  lack  of  transportation.    Some  of  the 
work  available  to  these  people  is  outside  of  the  area  served  by  public 
transportation.    Furthermore,  many  of  the  night  shift  jobs  available, 
which  are  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  are  unavailable  to  this  segment  of 
the  population  due  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  method  of  transportation. 
The  price  of  gasoline  has  aggravated  the  problem. 
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VIII.    Training  Program 


CETA  Training  -  March  1981 

As  of  March  I98I,  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  (CETA)  provided  training  and  employment  opportunities  to 
increase  the  earned  incomes  of  economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed, 
or  underemployed  persons  through  the  Pittsfield  Prime  Sponsor, 
which  is  all  cities  and  town  of  Berkshire  County  and  is  known  as 
the  Berkshire  Consortium.    The  central  office  is  in  Pittsfield 
and  a  branch  is  located  in  Great  Barrington  for  southern  Berkshire 
and  another  branch  is  located  in  North  Adams.    In  the  nine-month 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fiscal  Year  on  October  1,  I98O 
to  June  30,  1981 »  the  Pittsfield  Prime  Sponsor  served  1U70  appli- 
cants, representing  over  100  percent  of  its  yearly  goal.  Title 
II  (D)  and  Title  VI  are  not  in  effect  anymore,  which  is  due  to  their 
elimination  through  legislative  action.    Title  II  (B)  and  Title  VII 
are  the  training  components  of  CETA  which  offer-  various  occupational 
training  programs  for  employment. 

The  following  summary  is  for  the  remaining  parts  of  CETA  which  are 
Title  II  (B),  Title  IV  and  Title  VII,  giving  eligibility  require- 
ments for  each  title  and  the  number  of  persons  served  during  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  I98I  Fiscal  Year.    CETA  participation 
is  based  on  the  eligibility  requirement  that  a  person  "be  economically, 
disadvantaged,  which  is  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  family 
receiving  public  assistance  or  who  qualifies  for  assistance  based 
on  the  prior  six  months'  annualized  income. 

Title  ii  (B)  is  a  CETA  training  component  that  offers  various  pro- 
grams from  cabinet  maker,  food  services,  nurse  up  to  machinist 
occupations.    This  training  may  last  up  to  10k  weeks  depending  on 
the  level  of  proficiency  needed  in  a  skill.    The  eligibility  require- 
ment is  for  a  person  to  be  unemployed,  underemployed  or  in  school. 
In  the  nine-month  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fiscal  Year  on 
October  1,  I98O  to  June  30,  1981,  756  persons  were  served  while 
the  FY  goal  was  71^  persons. 

Title  IV  is  solely  designed  for  the  Berkshire  County  youth  by  offering 
programs  to  assist  them.    The  Youth  Employment  Training  Program 
(YETP)  gives  assistance  through  special  training  ,  for  those  attending 
school  and  a  concentrated  studies  program  for  high  school  dropouts 
to  complete  and  pass      the  GET)  examination.    The  Youth  Community 
Conservation  Improvement  Project  (YCCIP)  offers  improving  and 
bettering  the  environment  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Berkshire 
County . through  outside  activities  for  young  people.    Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program  (SYEP)  will  provide  Berkshire  County  youths 
with  600  summer  jobs. 
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Eligibility  Requirements: 


YE TP  (1 
(2 

YCCIP  (1 
(2 

SYEP  (1 
(2 


Unemployed,  Underemployed  or  in  school 
Aged  16    through  21 

Unemployed 

Aged  16  through  19 

Unemployed  ,  underemployed  or  in  school 
Aged  16  through  21 


In  the  nine-month  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fiscal  Year  on 
October  1,  1980  to  June  30,  I98I  262  persons  were  served  and  the 
FY  goal  was  2k6  exclusive  of  the  SYEP. 

Title  VII  is  another  CETA  training  component  which  is  similar  to 
Title  II  (B).    Eligible  persons  will  be  placed  exclusively  with 
on-the-job  training  in  the  private  sector  or  will  be  enrolled  in 
a  skilled  training  course.    These  participants  will  be  placed  in 
private  industry  upon  successful  completion  of  this  training. 


Pitts  field  WIN  Program  -  March  1981 

As  of  March  I98I,  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  provided  job 
counseling,  job  training,  job  development,  and  placement  assistance, 
(see  the  Table  on  Pittsfield  WIN  Team  for  FY  I98I  compared  to 
FY  1980). 

This  is  a  program  to  help  people  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  to  obtain  employment.    This  is  called  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  -  WIN  Title  VII.    It  assists  persons-  to  look  for 
work  with  job  information  and  assists  persons  with  other  services  such 
as  child  care  and  medical  care,  as  required.    If  a  person  cannot 
begin  regular  work,  then  he/she  may  be  selected  for  paid  work 
experience  sponsored  by  state  or  local  community  employment  programs. 
There  are  some  people  who  can  be  put  to  work  in  private  industry, 
with  on  the  job  experience.    The  Federal  income  tax  credits  can 
provide  incentive  to  employers  to  claim  20  percent  of  cash  wages 
paid  to  workers  for  up  to  12  months  of  employment.    This  has 
created  jobs  that  produce  livelihoods  for  these  persons  and 
employers  get  productive  persons  and  tax  assistance  at  the  same 
time. 
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Table  3^ 

Economically  Disadvantaged  Persons 
Pittsf ield  Prime  Sponsor 

Economically  Disadvantaged 
18  Years  and  Over 


TOTAL  16,699 

White  16,122 

31ack  501 

Other  76 

Spanish  Heritage  215 


Table  35 
Pittsfield  WIN  Data 


10/1/80  10/1/79 

to  to 
3/1/81  3/1/80 


Registration 

1950 

1753 

Appraisals 

532 

Institutional  Training 

37 

3h 

Work  Experience 

16 

7 

Suspense 

116 

186 

On- The -Job - Training 

27 

18 

Source:    ESARS  -  Table  32 


1 
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Apprenticeship  Programs    -  March  1981 

These  are  jobs  provided  to  people  through  an  apprenticeship  training 
program,   in  which  the  person  "by  working  on  the  job  with  a  skilled 
craftsmen  and,  usually,    combined  with  classroom  training,  learns  a 
skill  over  a  number  uf  years  to  acquire  a  license  or  raaster  a 
designation  for  their  proficiency  in  the  skill.    The  training  pro- 
gram can  be  run  by  a  union  or  a  company  or  a  combination  of  union 
and  company  with  the  approval  by  the  Commonwealth's  Department  of 
Apprenticeship.    The  program's  training  period  runs  from  one  to 
six  years.    There  are  apprenticeship  Information  Centers  which  pro- 
vide, information  and  guidance  and  counseling  to  applicants  regarding 
job  opportunities,  with  special  assistance  to  minorities,  youth, 
women  and  veterans. 


Pittsfield  LMA's  Vocational-Technical  Schools 


Charles  H.  McCann  School    North  Adams 
Pittsfield  Vocational  School  Pittsfield 
Taconic  High  School  Pittsfield 


Pittsfield  LMA's  Community  Colleges 

Berkshire  Community  College  Pittsfield 
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ASSUMPTIONS  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  ECONOMY 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
FEDERAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  (FFY  '82) 


The  Job  Market  Research  staff  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  gathers 
data;  analyzes  and  reports  on  changes  in  the  state's  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment situation.     Even  utilizing  the  most  current  data  and  computer  models 
of  the  state  and  national  economies,     it  is  difficult  to  project  future 
economic  conditions.  Forecasting  is  especially  difficult  during  times  of 
rapid  change,  such  as  we  have  been  experiencing.    The  economic  forecasts 
presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  available  at  the  end  of  Mav,  1981. 

1 )  Enp 1 oyment 

Total  employment  in  Massachusetts,   reported  in  the  Current  Population 
Statistics  (CPS)  series,   is  expected  to  average  2,814,000  during  FFY'82, 
an  increase  of  about  30,000  from  FFY'81. 

f.'onagricultural  wage  and  salary  jobs,  reported  in  the  Current  Employment 
Statistics  series  (CES-790)   is  expected  to  average  2,731 $100,  an  increase 
of  50,000  jobs  from  FFY'81   to  FFY'82. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  CPS  estimates  the  number  of  peoole 
employed  or   unemployed  based  on  their  place  of  residence,  whereas  the 
CES-790  estimates  the  number  of  jobs  based  on  employer  location. 
Massachusetts  has  traditionally  had  a  large  proportion  of  dual  job 
holders.     Much  of  the  job  increase  Sn  services  and  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  will  be  part-time  positions. 


PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP 


1 ndustry 

EmD 1 oyment  On  000 1 s) 

FFY  1980 
(Actual) 

FFY  1981  ■ 
(Projected)- 

FFY  1982 
(Projected) 

TOTAL  N0NAGRI CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 

2642.2 

2679-1 

2731  .1 

Manufacturing  -  Total 

675-7 

669-1 

681  .6 

Durable  Goods 

409.5 

410.8 

425-1 

Nondurable  Goods 

266.2 

258.3 

256.5 

Construct  i  on 

74.8 

7*.  3 

81 .7 

Transportation,  Communications 

and  Publ ic  Uti 1 ities 

122.0 

124.8 

125.2 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

570.7 

579.2 

594.0 

Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate 

157.6 

162.5 

165-4 

Servi  ces 

629.2 

664.8 

690. 1 

Government 

412.3 

404.3 

393.1 

Federa 1 

58.5 

57.5 

56.0 

State 

97-5 

98.6 

96.6 

Loca  1 

256.5 

248.2 

240.5 

1/  Projection  based  on  actual  data  for  seven  months  and  estimates  for 
five  months.  -98- 


2)  Unemp  Ipv  men t 


We  project  that  Massachusetts'  unemployment  rate  will  average  5.7  percent 
during  FFY'82,  down  from  5-9  percent  in  FFY ' 81  and  one  to  one-and-a-half 
percentage  points  below  the  national  average  of  6.9  percent  in  FFY'82. 


M  A 

S  S  A  C  H  U 

SETTS 

U.S. 

Labor  Force 

Emp 1 oymen  t 

Unemp 1 oyment 

Unemp. 

Unemp . 

(in  000' s) 

(in  000's) 

(in  000's) 

Rate(S) 

Rate(l) 

FFY 

80 

2863.6 

2703.3 

T60.3 

5.6 

6.8 

FFY 

81 

2957.1 

2783.8 

173.3 

5-9 

7.4 

FFY 

82 

2984.1 

2814.0 

170.1 

5.7 

6.9 

3)  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing 

Due  to  a  strengthening  economy,  the  number  of  layoffs  is  anticipated  to 
decline  in  FFY'82.     On  the  other  hand,  the  level  of  quits  may  also  be 
comparatively  low,  reflecting  in  part  some  uncertainty  among  the  labor,  force 
about  the  strength  of  the  job  market.     Reca 1 1 s,  wh i ch  are  a  function  of 
prior  layoffs  will  be  low.    The  growth  in  the  durable  goods  industries  will 
be  reflected  in  a  stronger  rate  of  new  hires. 

4)  Wages  and  Inflation 

Wages  are  expected  to  increase  by  8.7  percent,  down  slightly  from  the  9*5  percent 
increase  in  FFY'81.    Total  Massachusetts  personal   income,  however,  is 
expected  to  rise  by  nearly  11.5  percent.     If  the  proposed  decrease  in 
federal  personal     income  taxes  takes  effect,  total  disposable  income  may 
rise  by  as  much  as  12.5  percent.     For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the 
i-crease  in  personal   income  will  be  greater  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 
The  era  of  aouble-digit  inflation     is  expected  to  end  during  FFY'82.  The 
projected  increase  in  the  Boston  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)   is  8.7  percent, 
down  from  the  11.4  percent  in  FFY'81.    Massachusetts'  FFY'8l  and  '82  rates 
are  both  below  the  national  CPI   increases  for  these  periods. 

■5)  Credit 

Consumers  wanting  loans  of  any  type;  mortgage,  home  repair,  car,  or  personal; 
will  find  that  the  supply  of  money  will  continue  to  be  very  tight,  with  interest 
rates  remaining  variable  but  high  throughout  FFY'82.     Currently,  interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages  are  over  16  percent,  "on  personal   loans  over  18 
percent,  and  on  commercial  and  construction  loans  about  20  percent,  however, 
loans  are  being  made  at  both  higher  and  lower  rates.     Banks  and  credit 
unions  have  significantly  decreased  or  stopped  making  certain  kinds  of 
loans  altogether. 

A  major  cause  of  the  tight  money  situation  is  the  shift  of  money  from 
regular  savings  accounts ,  whe re  rates  are  limited  by  law,  to  savings 
certificates,  money  market  accounts,  and  treasury  obligations.    All  interest 
rates  are  sensitive  to  changes  in  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Policies.    The  size  of  the  Federal  tax  cut  and  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
will   influence  the  amount  and  cost  of  credit  in  FFY'82.    More  loan  money 
is  expected  to  go  to  commercial  borrowers  next  year  rather  than  to  those 
purchasing  homes  or  cars. 

-99- 


There  are  several  pieces  of  legislation  pending  before  Congress  which  are 
expected  to  affect  the  level  of  savings,  and  thus  the  amount  of  credit 
available.    Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  tax  cut,  which  will  increase 
the  amount  of  disposable  (aid  potentially  savable)   income.    Congress  is  also 
considering  bills  that  would:     1.)  free  certain  amounts  of  savings  income 
from  taxes,  and  2.)  gradually  lift  the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
interest  banks  can  pay  on  passbook  accounts. 

6)  Defense  Contracts 

Defense  contract  spending  is  expected  to  increase.    The  dollar  value  of 
military  prime  contracts  going  to  Massachusetts  firms  has  been  over  five 
percent  of  the  total  awarded  nationally  for  the  last  three  years.  We 
expect  our  percentage  share  of  the  awards  to  remain  steady  or  increase 
slightly.-    With  the  proposed  increase  in  military  spending  in  the  coming 
years,  defense  contracts  in  Massachusetts  should  provide  strong  support 
for  the  state's  economy. 

7)  Energy 

Energy  costs  are  not  expected  to  rise  as  rapidly  during  FFYJ82  as  they  have 
in  the  recent  past.     From  January  1 9 73  to  January  1981  the  average  price 
for  a    gallon  of  home  heating  oil  rose  104.7  percent  in  Massachusetts. 
Continued  conservation  and  conversion  to  less  expensive  energy  sources 
will  help  to  hold  future  prices  down.    The  industrial  mix  in  Massachusetts 
is  not,   relatively,  energy  intensive,  therefore,  we  do  not  expect  that 
rising  energy  costs  will  hurt  our  industrial  production  to  the  extent 
it  may  in  the  rest  of  the  nation.    The  present  world  oil  glut  should 
moderate  gasoline  and  oil  prices.     The  unknown  in  the  energy  situation 
remains  Mideast  political  conflicts. 

8)  Exports 

Massachusetts  will  continue  to  rank  among  the  top  ten  states  exporting 
manufactured  products.     Our  leading  exports  will   remain  high  technology 
equipment:     instruments,  electronic  equipment,  and  computers.  The 
actual  demand  for  these  products  will  be  influenced  by  the  rate  of  economic 
recovery  in  the  European  Common  Market  countries. 
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